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LABOR’S BILL OF 
GRIEVANCES 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. April 7, 1906. 
To All Trade Unionists of America. 

DEAR SIRS AND BROTHERS: The Bill of Grievances, printed below, formulated and 
adopted by the Executive Council of the American Federation of Labor, is expressive of 
the decision which organized labor of America has made manifest in its various conven- 
tions and union meetings. The presidents of all affiliated international unions were 
invited to meet the Executive Council at the headquarters of the American Federation 
of Labor, March 21, 1906, and participate in a conference concerning matters affecting 
labor’s interests congressionally and administratively. The presidents or their duly 
credentialed representatives participated, and unanimously and enthusiastically endorsed 
and signed the document and participated with the Executive Council in the presentation 
and reading thereof. 

Some garbled accounts of this matter have appeared in the press. In order that our 
fellow trade unionists may be in possession of the document in its original form, and that 
their actions may conform thereto, this is presented to you in its entirety. 

Let the inspiring watchword go forth that— 


We will stand by our friends and administer a stinging rebuke to men or parties who 
; (298) 
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are either indifferent, negligent, or hostile, and, wherever opportunity affords, to secure 
the election of intelligent, honest, earnest trade unionists, with clear, unblemished, paid- 


up union cards in their possession. 


Fraternally yours, 


FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary. 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President American Federation of Labor. 


Bill of Grievances. 


HONORABLE THEODORE ROOSEVELT, President of the United States; 
HONORABLE Wo. P. FRYE, President pro tempore, United States Senate; 
HoNORABLE JosEPH G. CANNON, Speaker, House of Representatives, United States. 


GENTLEMEN: The undersigned Execu- 
tive Council of the American Federation of 
Labor, and those accompanying us in the 
presentation of this document, submit to 
you the subject-matter of the grievances 
which the workmen of our country feel by 
reason of the indifferent position which the 
Congress of the United States has mani- 
fested toward the just, reasonable, and ne- 
cessary measures which have been before it 
these past several years, and which particu- 
larly affect the interests of the working 
people, as well as by reason of the adminis- 
trative acts of the executive branches of 
the government and the legislation of the 
Congress relating to these interests. For 
convenience the matters of which we com- 
plain are briefly stated, and are as follows: 


Eight Hour Law. 

The law commonly known as the Eight 
Hour Law has been found ineffective and 
insufficient to accomplish the purpose of 
its designers and framers. Labor has, since 
1894, urged the passage of a law so as to 
remedy the defects, and for its extension to 
all work done for or on behalf of the gov- 
ernment. Our efforts have been in vain. 

Without hearing of any kind granted to 
those who are the advocates of the eight 
hour law and principle, Congress passed, 
and the President signed, an appropriation 
bill containing a rider nullifying the eight 
hour law and principle in its application to 
the greatest nublic work ever undertaken 
by our government, the construction of the 
Panama Canal. 

The eight hour law in terms provides that 
those intrusted with the supervision of gov- 
ernment work shall neither require nor per- 


mit any violations thereof. The law has 
been grievously and frequently violated. 
The violations have been reported to the 
heads of several departments, who have re- 
fused to take the necessary steps for its 
enforcement. 

Convict Labor. 


While recognizing the necessity for the 
employment of inmates of our penal institu- 
tions, so that they may be self-supporting, 
labor has urged in vain the enactment of a 
law that shall safeguard it from the compe- 
tition of the labor of convicts. 


Immigration. 


In the interest of all of our people, and 
in consonance with their almost general de- 
mand, we have urged Congress for some 
tangible relief from the constantly growing 
evil of induced and undesirable immigration, 
but without result. 


Chinese E-xclusion. 


Recognizing the danger of Chinese immi- 
gration, and responsive to the demands of 
the people, Congress years ago enacted an 
effective Chinese exclusion law; yet, de- 
spite the experience of the people of our 
own country, as well as those of other coun- 
tries, the present law is flagrantly violated, 
and now, by act of Congress, it is seriously 
proposed to invalidate that law and reverse 
the policy. 

Seamen’s Rights. 


The partial relief secured by the laws of 
1895 and 1898, providing that seamen shall 
not be compelled to endure involuntary 
servitude, has been seriously threatened at 
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each succeeding Congress. The petitions to 
secure for the seamen equal right with all 
others have been denied, and a disposition 
shown to extend to other workmen the 
system of compulsory labor. 


Ship Subsidy. 


Under the guise of a bill to subsidize the 
shipping industry, a provision is incorpor- 
ated, and has already passed the Senate, 
providing for a form of conscription, which 
would make compulsory naval service a 
condition precedent to employment on 
privately owned vessels. 

Having in mind the terrible and unneces- 
sary loss of life attending the burning of 
the Slocum in the harbor of New York, the 
wreck of the Rio de Janeiro at the entrance 
to the Bay of San Francisco, and other dis- 
asters on the waters too numerous to men- 
tion—in nearly every case the great loss of 
life wasdue to the undermanning and the 
unskilled manning of such vessels—we pre- 
sented to Congress measures that would, if 
enacted, so far as human law could do, 
make impossible the awful loss of life. We 
have sought this remedy more in the inter- 
ests of the traveling public than in that of 
the seamen, but in vain. 

Having in mind the constantly increasing 
evil growing out of the parsimony of cor- 
porations, of towing several undermanned 
and unequipped vessels, called barges, on 
the high seas, where, in case of storm or 
stress, they are cut loose to drift or sink, 
and their crews to perish, we have urged 
the passage of a law that shall forbid the 
towing of more than one such vessel unless 
they shall have an equipment and a crew 
sufficient to manage them when cut loose 
and set adrift; but in vain. 


Trusts and Interstate Commerce. 


The anti-trust and interstate commerce 
laws enacted to protect the people against 
monopoly in the products of labor, and 
against discrimination in the transportation 
thereof, have been perverted. so far as the 
laborers are concerned, so as to invade and 
violate their personal liberty as guaranteed 
by the constitution. Our repeated efforts 
to obtain redress from Congress have been 
in vain. 

Anti-Injunction Bill. 


The beneficent writ of injunction, in- 
tended to protect property rights has, as 
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used in labor disputes, been perverted so 
as to attack and destroy personal freedom, 
and in a manner to hold that the employer 
has some property rights in the labor of the 
workmen. Instead of obtaining the relief 
which labor has sought, it isseriously threat- 
ened with statutory authority for existing 
judicial usurpation. 


Committee on Labor. 


The Committee on Labor of the House 
of Representatives was instituted at the de- 
mand of labor to voice its sentiments, to 
advocate its rights, and to protect its in- 
terests. In the past two Congresses this 
committee has been so organized as to make 
ineffectual any attempt labor has made for 
redress. This being the fact in the last 
Congress, labor requested the speaker to 
appoint on the Committee on Labor mem- 
bers who, from their experience, knowl- 
edge, and sympathy, would render in this 
Congress such service as the committee was 
originally designed to perform. Not only 
was labor's request ignored, but the hostile 
make-up of the committee was accentuated. 


Right of Petition Denied Government Em- 
ployes. 


Recently the .President issued an order 
forbidding any and all government em- 
ployes, upon the pain of instant dismissal 
from the government service, to petition 
Congress for any redress of grievances or 
for any improvement in their condition. 
Thus the constitutional right of citizens to 
petition must be surrendered by the gov- 
ernment employe in order that he may ob- 
tain or retain his employment. 


Redress for Grievances. 


We present these grievances to your at- 
tention because we have long, patiently, 
and in vain waited for redress. There is not 
any matter of which we have complained 
but for which we have, in an honorable 
and lawful manner, submitted remedies. 
The remedies for these grievances proposed 
by labor are in line with fundamental law, 
and with the progress and development 
made necessary by changed industrial con- 
ditions. 

Labor brings these its grievances to your 
attention because you are the representa- 
tives responsible for legislation and for 
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failure of legislation. The toilers come to 
you as your fellow citizens, who, by reason 
of their position in life, have not only with 
all other citizens an equal interest in our 
country, but the further interest of being 
the burden bearers, the wage-earners of 
America. As labor’s representatives we ask 
Very respectfully, 


SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
JAMES DUNCAN, 
JAMES O’CONNELL, 
MAX MORRIS, 
DENIS A. HAYES, 








you to redress these grievances, for it is in 
your power so to do. 

Labor now appeals to you, and we trust 
that it may not bein vain. But if, perchance, 
you may not heed us, we shall appeal to 
the conscience and the support of our fel- 
low citizens. 


DANIEL J. KEEFE, 

WM. D. HUBER, 
JOSEPH F. VALENTINE, 
JOHN B. LENNON, 
FRANK MORRISON, 


Executive Council, American Federation of Labor. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF LABOR ASSOCIATED WITH THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION 


OF LABOR IN PRESENTATION 


OF THE BILL OF GRIEVANCES. 


Joun P. Frey, Iron Molders’ Union of 
North America. 

Tuos. R. KEENAN, PETER L. MITCHELL, 
JAMEs F. Sperrs, Brotherhood of Boiler- 
makers and Iron Ship Builders of America. 

J. J. CrowLry, Joun Lyons, Gran- 
ite Cutters’ International Association of 
America. 

HucuH FAtvey, F C. GENGENBACK, P. 


H. MA.Ltoy, American Brotherhood of 
Cement Workers. 
Wma. M. MERRICK, JOsEPH H. GAL- 


LAGHER, JOHN R. ALPINE, Plumbers, Gas 
Fitters, Steam Fitters, and Steam Fitters’ 
Helpers of the United States and Canada. 

Wa. McPHERSON, International Carriage 
and Wagon Workers. 

P. H. Cummins, J. W. KLIne, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Blacksmiths. 

Joun C. Scumrpt, RUDOLPH SCHIRRA, 
Bakery and Confectionery International 
Union of America. 

Tuos. H. Lockwoop, 
Blade Grinders’ and Finishers’ 
Union. 

Ep. F. WEBER, International Association 
Glass House Employes. 

FRANK MCARDLE, International Broth- 
erhood of Foundry Employes. 

CoRNELIUS P. SHEA, THos. C. Fox, 
J. E. Toome, International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 

JAMES F. FITZGERALD, Pulp, Sulphite, 
and Paper Mill Workers. 

Timotuy HEALEY, N. A. JAmEs, H. E. 
Burns, F. M. Nusk, CHRISTIAN SCHLAG, 


Pocket Knife 
National 


International Brotherhood of Stationary 
Firemen. 

Cuas. T. Smiru, E. L. Jordan, T. L. 
MAHAN, International Steel and Copper 
Plate Printers’ Union of North America. 

Wm. DonceE, Paving Cutters’ Union of 
the United States and Canada. 

Jas. J. Dunn, Wn. LAUNER, Glass Bottle 
Blowers’ Association of the United States 
and Canada. 

FRANK FEENY, International Union of 
Elevator Constructors. 

CuHas. HAnkK, International Brick, Tile, 
and Terra Cotta Workers’ Alliance. 

HENRY No wpa, Upholsterers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America. 

CuHas. E. LAWYER, GEORGE POWELL, 
International Tin Plate Workers’ Protec- 
tive Association of America. 

W.J. McSor ey, R. V. BRAnpT, Inter- 
national Union of Wood, Wire, and Metal 
Lathers. 

W. S. Crown, C. P. Huestis, CHAs. 
DERLIN, American Federation of Musicians. 

Tuos. F. Ryan, DAn’t L. Desmonp, 
Jos. A. Daty, Amalgamated Sheet Metal 
Workers’ International Alliance. 

W. F. Gitmore, Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners. 

GrorGE G. GRIFFIN, United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners. 

Won. M. Lewis, Brotherhood of Paint- 
ers, Decorators, and Paperhangers of Amer- 
ica. 

FRANK X. MOSCHANG, Journeymen Bar- 
bers’ International Union. 
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Tuos. O. HuGuHeEs, International Union 
of Slate Workers. 

G. M. HuppLeston, BEN RUSSELL, 
International Slate and Tile Workers’ Union 
of America. 

Tuos. F. Tracy, J. A. RoBerts, Cigar- 
makers’ International Union of America. 

MARTIN HELMUTH, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America. 

W. E. Tuompson, International Ceramic, 
Mosaic, and Encaustic Tile Layers’ and 
Helpers’ Union. 

C. O. Pratr, Amalgamated Association 
of Street and Electric Railway Employes of 
America. 

T. C. Parsons, International Typo- 
graphical Union. 

Joun P. Murpxry, Boot and Shoe Work- 
ers’ Union. 

Joun J. BrnpeERr, International Union of 
United Brewery Workmen. 

JoHN MANGAN, JAs. M. CUMMING, 
Cuas. N. ISLER, Steamfitters’ International 
Union. 

HENRY FISCHER, Tobacco Workers’ In- 
ternational Union. 

Wm. Feenre, Jas. G. McGRINDLE, 
United Powder and High Explosive Work- 
ers of America. 


ANDREW FuRUSETH, International Sea- 
men’s Union of America. 

J. L. Feeney, International Brotherhood 
of Bookbinders. 

Ropney L. THIxTon, MICHAEL J. SHEA, 
JAMEs F. SPLANN, International Stereotyp- 
ers’ and Electrotypers’ Union of North 
America. 

F. M. RyAn, International Association 
of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers. 

P. J. McARDLE, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 

MARTIN HiGcGrins, International Print- 
ing Pressmen’s Union. 

JoHN GOLDEN, United Textile Workers 
of America. 

J. T. Carry, THos. MELLor, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Paper Makers. 

H. B. PrerHAm, Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers. 

J. F. McCarrnuy, CHas. W. WINSLow, 
Joun Co.porse, Central Labor Union, 
Washington, D. C. : 

SHELBY SMITH, Allied Printing Trades 
Council, Philadelphia, Pa. 

JouHN FitzPatrick, Chicago Federation 
of Labor. 

P. J. FLANNERY, Interior Freight Hand- 
lers’ and Warehousemen’s International 
Union. 





THE WHITE House, 
WASHINGTON. 
March 22, 1906. 

Mr. FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
423 G street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
My DEAR Mr. MorRISON: At our inter- 
view yesterday I requested you to bring to 
my attention any specific cases of violation 
of the eight hour law. I would like you to 
call my attention as soon as possible to any 
of these complaints, and I shall at once 
forward them to Mr. Neill, of the Labor 
Bureau, and direct him to investigate them 
and report direct to me. Furthermore, I 
shall hereafter direct all departments hav- 
ing control of work as to which this law 
applies to notify the Department of Com- 


merce and Labor when the work is begun, 
and I shall notify the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor when- 
ever such notification reaches him, himself 
to notify the head of the Labor Bureau, 
whose business it will then be to take cog- 
nizance of any complaint made as to viola- 
tions of this law, to investigate the same, 
and to report to me. 

As you know, I not only sympathize with 
you on the eight hour law, but I intend, as 
a matter of course, to see that that law is 
efficiently enforced. My belief is that you 
will find that with Commissioner Neill 
personally supervising the enforcement of 
the law all just complaints will be met. 

Sincerely yours, 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 














SOME EIGHT HOUR LAW VIOLATIONS. 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION 
OF LABOR. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
April 21, 1906. 
HONORABLE THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President United States. 

Str: Your valued favor of March 22d 
has already been acknowledged and turned 
over to me for consideration and reply. In- 
asmuch as your letter deals with the sub- 
ject-matter of the Eight Hour Law and its 
enforcement, my answer is also confined to 
that subject. I feel the necessity of present- 
ing to you not only some of the cases, but 
some of the causes which led to the presen- 
tation of what has popularly come to be 
known as Labor’s Bill of Grievances, and 
particularly the violations of the Eight Hour 
Law referred to therein. 

A number of cases in which the Eight 
Hour Law was violated, and the failure of 
government officials to rectify the same, 
occurred prior to the presentation of that 
bill of grievances. The remarks which you 
made at that time make it necessary to 
give a resume of a few typical cases in 
which the law was violated and which 
were brought to your attention. A number 
of complaints have been received since then, 
which are also dealt with herein. 

The Eight Hour Law in terms provides 
that those intrusted with the supervision of 
government work shall neither require nor 
permit any violations thereof. The law has 
been grievously and frequently violated. 
The violations have been reported to the 
heads of several departments, who have re- 
fused to take the necessary steps for its 
enforcement. 

In presenting the cases the names of the 
complainants are withheld, but they are 
confidentially enclosed to you with this 
letter. Experience has shown that men in 
the employ of the government, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, are apt to be dismissed 
if they publicly complain of violation of 
the law in the conditions of their em- 
ployment. 

This is doubly true since the issuance of 
your order that government employes may 
only present petitions or complaints 
through heads of their departments. 

A remarkable thing, which you will note 


is the fact that there is not a single case 
where a violation of the Eight Hour Law was 
rectified by the officers of the government. 

In case after case the fact of the viola- 
tion of the law is admitted both by minor 
officials and heads of departments. In fact, 
not one complaint was made founded on 
error. 

The usual procedure has been something 
like this. Empleyes finding themselves 
asked to work 10 or more hours on govern- 
ment work protested to the contractor or 
government officer in charge. This proving 
fruitless, they took the complaint to the 
nearest city central body of organized labor. 
Regardless of whether the complainants 
were members of unions or not, this body 
made investigation as to the facts. If found 
to be true a committee waited on the gov- 
ernment officer in charge. His reply to the 
complaint varied in different cases, but as 
no redress was obtained, the next step was 
to write to this office, filing a history of the 
case up to that time, also affidavits or other 
documents tending to establish the accuracy 
of the complaint, and asking the American 
Federation of Labor officers to take up the 
matter with government officials in Wash- 
ington. 

Attention of the head of the department 
concerned, at Washington, was then called 
to the case by a letter, putting at his dis- 
posal the history and documents in relation 
to it and asking for investigation and 
enforcement of the Eight Hour Law if its 
violation was found to be a fact. 

An evasive reply was invariably received, 
and it was found impossible to secure any 
further attention to the matter. Sometimes 
the official would state that the department 
made it a rule not to interfere with con- 
tractors, no matter how many hours they 
required the men to work. 

The most usual form of reply was to 
categorically style government work as 
being of the ‘‘extraordinary emergency’’ 
character. 

A glance at the terms of the law, which 
will be called to your attention herein, shows 
how flimsy and evasive were all these 
excuses. 

Officers of the government did not even 
dignify the subject with the suggestion that 
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the law might be unconstitutional or inade- 
quate or deficient. They simply ignored it. 

The question easily presents itself as to 
what effect such a disregard of statute law 
might have on workmen. Would it tend to 
make them better citizens? Are they likely 
to have an increasing respect for the laws 
of the land when they see this Eight Hour 
Law—so important to their welfare—vio- 
lated with impunity by contractors, some- 
times directly by the officers of the govern- 
ment, and the disregard of the law condoned 
by those in high places, not in ignorance, 
but in full knowledge? 

In considering the cases cited as illustra- 
tions, it is well to have the Eight Hour 
Law at hand asa test both of the ground for 
complaint and the reasons offered for 
neither enforcing the law nor punishing its 
violation. The law is as follows: 


Eight Hour Law. 
[August 1, 1892.] 


Sec. 1. The service and employment 
of all laborers and mechanics who are now 
or may hereafter be employed by the Gov- 
ernment ofthe United States, by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or by any contractor or 
subcontractor upon any of the public works 
of the United States or of the said District of 
Columbia, is hereby limited and restricted 
to eight hours in any one calendar day; 
and it shall be unlawful for any officer of 
the United States Government or of the 
District of Columbia, or any such con- 
tractor or subcontractor, whose duty it 
shall be to employ, direct, or control the 
service of such laborers or mechanics, to 
require or permit any such laborer or me- 
chanic to work more than eight hours in 
any calendar day except in case of extra- 
ordinary emergency. 

Sec. 2. Any officer or agent of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or any contractor or 
subcontractor, whose duty it shall be to 
employ, direct, or control any laborer or 
mechanic employed upon any of the public 
works of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia who shall intentionally violate 
any provision of the last preceding section 
for each and every such offense shall be 
punished by a fine not to exceed one thou- 
sand dollars or by imprisonment for not 
more than six months, or both. 


Building of Government Dam at 
McMechen, W. Va. 


A typical case of violation of the Eight 
Hour Law and refusal on all sides to enforce 
it was in the construction of a government 
dam at McMechen, W. Va. 

In this case the contractors required the 
men to work 10 hours a day. From the 
time of the first complaint until the case 
had run the gauntlet of every authority 
that could be invoked there never was the 
slightest doubt of the /ac/ that the Eight 
Hour Law was violated. Nor can there be 
any doubt, on reading the documents in the 
case, that every government official deliber- 
ately ignored responsibility for its enforce- 
ment and the infliction of the legal penalty 
for its violation. 

This case was not allowed to drop at the 
adverse decision of some head of a depart- 
ment, but was carried to you on October 9, 
1903. The next day Secretary Loeb ac- 
knowledged the receipt of the letter and 
promised it should have ‘‘ President Roose- 
velt’s immediate attention.’ 

Eight months elapsed, and yet the 
promised attention was not given, and the 
men still worked 10 hours a day instead of 
eight. 

On June 27, 1904, I again wrote to you 
and pointed out that no attention had been 
paid to my letter of October 9, 1903. Even 
then there was no immediate reply. On 
September 5, 1904, Secretary Loeb trans- 
mitted to me copies of correspondence with 
various parties in interest. As all these 
letters were dated after August 19, 1904, 
the inference is pretty clear that the case 
had been ignored from October 9, 1903 
(date of first letter to you), until my second 
letter, June 27, 1904. 

Secretary Loeb sent me copies of various 
letters in connection with what he seemed 
to regard as an investigation of the case, 
but the action I requested in regard to the 
case in point and the general relief prayed 
for, by authority and in behalf of the work- 
men of our country, were entirely ignored. 

You will remember that Vice-President 
Duncan and I had the pleasure of an inter- 
view with you at Oyster Bay, July 13, 
1905, for the purpose, among otber things, 
of informing you that the Eight Hour Law 
was systematically ignored by contractors 
and department officials. This McMechen 
case was one of the causes of complaint. 
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You expressed the desire not to take up the 
subject in detail then. You declared, how- 
ever, that it was your judgment that 
it was the duty of government officers to 
enforce the Eight Hour Law. However, no 
improvement in the situation occurred until 
the presentation to you of Labor’s Bill of 
Grievances, March 21, 1906, and the receipt 
and publication of your letter the following 
day. 

The government dam at McMechen, W. 
Va., stands a monument to the violation of 
the Eight Hour Law, for the contractors 
worked their men 10 hours, or any other 
number they desired, until its completion. 
Much of the correspondence in relation to 
the McMechen case is, for your considera- 
tion, herewith transmitted. It will be in- 
forming. 

You will observe that every possible step 
was taken by representatives of labor to in- 
form the government officials that the Eight 
Hour Law was flagrantly violated. All 
patience was exercised, while the case was 
shunted from one department to another, 
and without result. The law was no more 
enforced than if no complaint had been 
made. 

This case is fully presented, simply as an 
illustration of the course pursued in nearly 
all the complaints. It is well to remember 
that the workingmen were toiling the un- 
lawfully long hours all through these 
months, while their complaints were neg- 
lected by the federal government. 

The McMechen case began with the filing 
with me of affidavits from a number of 
workmen, Sept. 11, 1903, stating that the 
contractors building the government dam 
at McMechen, W. Va., were unlawfully re- 
quiring their men to work 10 hours a day, 
instead of eight hours. The matter was re- 
ported at some length in the local news- 
papers about that time. The following let- 
ter to Hon. L. M. Shaw, Secretary of the 
United States Treasury, was then written: 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR. 
Seplember 18, 1903. 
Hon. L. M. SHaAw, 
Secretary of Treasury, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: I have received several letters from 
one of our representatives at Wheeling, West Vir- 
ginia, in regard tothe alleged violation of the Eight 
Hour Law by the contractors on the government 
dam at McMechen. 

I have been requested to take this matter up 
with your Department, and, therefore, beg to en- 


close to you herein several affidavits testifying to 
the violation of the Eight Hour Law by contractors 
Sheridan-Kirk Company, in building dam No. 13, 
in the Ohio River at McMechen, West Virginia. 

I will appreciate it, therefore, if your Depart- 
ment would investigate, and if such investigation 
confirms the complaint submitted, that your De- 
partment will take such action as will tend to 
rectify the violation of the Eight Hour Law. 

Thanking you in advance for your attention to 
this matter, and trusting that I may be favored 
with a reply, I am, 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


Secretary Shaw courteously referred me 
to the Secretary of War, in the following 
letter: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WASHINGTON, Seplember 19, 1903. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
423 G street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SIR: I am in receipt of your letter of 
yesterday, with enclosures, in regard to alleged 
violations of the eight hour law by contractors on 
a government dam at McMechen, W. Va. I beg to 
inform you that this work is undoubtedly being 
carried on by the War Department, as the Treasury 
Department has nothing to do with the construc- 
tion of dams. I have therefore referred your com- 
munication to the Secretary of War. 

Very respectfully yours, 
L. M. SHaw, 
Secretary. 


By October 6th, the War Department 
concluded that it had nothing to do with 
the matter and suggested the ‘‘ proper 
United States attorney.’’ 

The War Department submitted that the 
Judge Advocate General of the Army had 
rendered an opinion embodying the above 
advice. Here is the letter: 


WaR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON, October 6, 1903. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
Nos. 423-425 G st., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SiR: This Department is in receipt, by 
reference, of your letter of 18th ultimo, addressed 
to the Honorable the Secretary of the Treasury 
enclosing affidavits relative to an alleged vio- 
lation of the Eight Hour Law on the part of the 
Sheridan-Kirk Company, the contractors for the 
construction of Lock and Dam No. 13, on the 
Ohio River, near McMechen, West Virginia. 

Replying thereto, I beg to inform you that the 
Judge-Advocate General of the Army, in an opin- 
ion rendered recently on a similar complaint, held 
that : 

“Tt is not the duty of the Secretary of War to 
institute proceedings for violation of the Act of 
1892. Parties who think the law is being violated 
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by contractors should submit their complaints to 
the proper United States attorney.”’ 
Very respectfully, 
ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Many workmen, realizing that their rights 
were ignored and interests disregarded, 
became restless by reason of these depart- 
mental evasions of a law which plainly 
provides that no officer of the United States 
Government and no contractor or sub- 
contractor shall require or permit employes 
to work more than eight hours a day. Asa 
consequence I had the honor of addressing 
to you a letter calling your attention to the 
frequént violations of the Eight Hour Law 
and expressing the hope that you would 
issue an order directing all departments to 
enforce this law. For convenience a copy of 
that letter follows: 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., October 9, 1903. 


Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: Under date of September 18th, I 
had the honor of addressing a letter to Hon. 
lL. M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury, calling at- 
tention to the violation of chapter 352 of the law 
of August 1, 1892, commonly known as the Eight 
Hour Law, by contractors the Sheridan-Kirk 
Company, in completing dam No. 13, in the Ohio 
River at McMechen, West Virginia. A number of 
affidavits were submitted, setting forth specifically 
the violation of this law, and a uest was made 
for an investigation, and that, if it confirmed the 
complaint submitted, the department should take 
such action as would tend to ‘‘rectify ’’ the viola- 
tion of the Eight Hour Law. Secretary Shaw, 
under date of September 19th, advised me by let- 
ter, that, inasmuch asthe work referred to is being 
carried on by the War Department, my communi- 
cation had been referred to the Secretary of War. 

Under date of October 6th, I am in receipt of 
a letter from Hon. Robert Shaw Oliver, Acting 
Secretary of War, of which the following is a 
copy: 

‘This department is in receipt, by reference, of 
your letter of the 18th ultimo, addressed to the 
Honorable the Secretary of the Treasury, inclosing 
affidavits relative to an alleged violation of the 
Eight Hour Law on the part of the Sheridan-Kirk 
Company, the contractors for the construction of 
lock and dam No. 13, on the Ohio River near 
McMechen, West Virginia. 

“Replying thereto I beg to inform you that the 
Judge-Advocate-General of the Army, in an opin- 
rendered recently on a similar complaint, held 
that: 

“*Tt is not the duty of the Secretary of War to 
institute proceedings for violations of the act of 
1892. Parties who think the law is being violated 
by contractors should submit their complaints to 
the proper United States attorney.’ ”’ 

Inasmuch as the War Department will be gov- 


erned by the opinion rendered by the Judge-Ad- 
vocate-General of the Army, I appeal to you for a 
reversal of this opinion, and request that you 
issue an order, directing the War Department, or 
all departments of the government, to enforce the 
Eight Hour Law. 

Your attention is respectfully called to the fol- 
lowing provisions of this law: 

“It shall be unlawful for any officer of the 
United States Government or of the District of Co- 
lumbia or any such contractor or subcontractor 
whose duty it shall be to employ, direct, or con- 
trol the services of such laborers or mechanics to 
require or permit any such laborer or mechanic to 
work more than eight hours in any calendar day, 
except in case of extraordinary emergency ”’ 
(the italics are mine). 

Section 2 of the Eight Hour Law provides: 

‘That any officer or agent of the Government 
of the United States or of the District of Colum- 
bia, or any contractor or subcontractor whose duty 
it shall be to employ, direct, or control any laborer 
or mechanic employed upon any of the public 
works of the United States or of the District of Co- 
lumbia who shall intentionally violate any provi- 
sion of this act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and for each and every such offense 
shall upon conviction be punished by a fine not to 
exceed $1,000 or by imprisonment for not more 
than six months, or by both such fine and im- 
prisonment, in the discretion of the court having 
jurisdiction thereof.”’ 

The Secretary of War is an officer of the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and, under the law, 
can not require ‘‘or permit’’ the violation of this 
law, and when that officer’s attention is called to 
the violation of the law, and he does not rectify it, 
he renders himself liable tothe penalty, because he 
does “intentionally violate’’ the provisions of the 
act and is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

It was not and is not my purpose to seek the 
punishment of the officer in question or the con- 
tractors who violate the law. My request was that 
an investigation be had with a view to ascertaining 
the accuracy of the complaint contained in the 
affidavits, and, if the investigation confirmed the 
complaint, that the violation cease and the Eight 
Hour Law be enforced. The same request is now 
respectfully submitted to you for such investiga- 
tion and rectification, and, also, as already stated, 
the issuance of an order by you which shall set 
this matter entirely aright for the guidance of all 
the departments under the federal government. 

I have the honor to remain, 

Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


To this Secretary Loeb replied at once: 


WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, October 10, 1903. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
423 G street N. W., Washington, D. C. 

My DEar Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter of the 9th instant, and to say that it 
will have the President’s immediate attention. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. LOEB, 


Secretary to the President. 
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Having received no further reply or in- 
formation upon this subject for eight 
months, I ventured to recall the matter to 
your attention, by the following letter: 


HEADQUARTERS AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
LABOR, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., June 27, 1904. 
Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, 
President of the U. S., 
Washington, D. C. 

Srr: Under date of October 9, 1903, I had the 
honor of addressing a letter to you in regard to 
complaint made to this office of the violation of 
the Eight Hour Law by the contractors who were 
completing the dam, No. 13, in Ohio River at Mc- 
Mechen, West Virginia. An acknowledgment of 
the receipt of my letter was made by your secre- 
tary on October 10th with the information that the 
matter would receive your immediate attention. 

Since that time I have heard nothing from you 
upon the subject, and am, therefore, again writing 
you to request that you will kindly favor me with 
a — at your early convenience. 

Thanking you in advance for your courtesy, I 
have the honor to remain, 
Very respectfully yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 


The following communication from Secre- 
tary Loeb was then received: 


WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


OvsTER Bay, L. I., N. Y., 
September 5, 1904. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F of L., 
Washington, D. C. 


My DEar Sir: Referring to your letter of June 
27th, in regard to an alleged violation of the Eight 
Hour Law by the contractors in completing dam 
number 13 in the Ohio River at McMechen, W. Va., 
Isend herewith, for your information, copy of a 
report from the War Department which will ex- 
plain itself. 

Very truly yours, 
Wo. LOEB, JR, 
Secretary to the President. 


It appears that Major Zinn, of the 
United States Corps of Engineers, was 
queried from Washington in regard to the 
facts in the case, for Mr. Loeb transmits to 
me a copy of his letter. It is not clear in 
just what terms Secretary Loeb submitted 
the complaint to the government officials 
whom he addressed, as he did not include 
his own letter of instruction to them 
among the correspondence he sent to me. 

The following letters show how the con- 
tractors and government officials endeav- 
ored to explain the disregard and violation 
of the law. 


SHERIDAN-KIRK CONTRACT Co., 
Government Contractors. 
MCMECHEN, W. VA., August 19, 1904. 
Major GEORGE A. ZINN, 
Corps of Engineers, 
Wheeling, W. Va. 

S1r: In accordance with your telephone request 
of this date, we further reply to your favor of 
August the 8th. The reason we are working more 
than eight hours per day is because that just after 
the Eight Hour Law was passed, we, as contrac- 
tors for the government, asked an engineer officer 
in charge of river improvements about the Eight 
Hour;Law on work of character we are now build- 
ing. He decided that ‘‘ building of cofferdams and 
what is in them is emergency work,’’ so we have 
been governed by that decision and work our men 
by the hour and pay them for the number of hours 
they make in a month for as long a time as they 
work for us. 

Then, again, referring to emergency work, the 
Ohio River, as well as all its tributaries and all 
other river streams, are subjected to sudden rises 
of the water which overflows the cofferdams and 
stops work entirely. 

or instance, we started to, and pumped out the 
cofferdam at this local, No. 13, Ohio River, twelve 
times during the working season of 1903, and have 
pumiped out four times this season, started to pump 
out coffer two times when we were notified that 
there was another rise coming. 

So, work of this character must come under the 
emergency clause of the Eight Hour Law. Then, 
again, the engineer officer in charge of this river 
when writing these specifications must have 
thought that this work came under the emergency 
clause, because in the general instructions to 
bidders he mentioned all other acts of Congress 
pertaining to this contract, except the act referring 
to the Eight Hour Law. 

Respectfully yours, 
SHERIDAN-KIRK CONTRACT Co., 
By S. G. Campbell, Supé. 


It will be observed that the contractors 
frankly admit working the men any num- 
ber of hours which suits their convenience. 
They refer to some unknown engineer 
officer who told them that building of coffer- 
dams and what is in them is always emer- 
gency work. 

The contractors gave their own statement 
of why they found it convenient to work 
men more than eight hours a day and 
naively concluded, ‘‘so work of this char- 
acter must come under the emergency 
clause of the Eight Hour Law,’’ and to 
further bolster up their case say, ‘‘Then 
again the engineer officer in charge of this 
river when writing these specifications must 
have thought that this work came under the 
emergency clause, because in the instruc- 
tions to bidders he mentioned all other acts 
of Congress pertaining to this contract 
except the act referring to the Eight Hour 
Law.”’ 
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One would expect some official and 
searching investigation as to the actual 
conditions of the work, something more 
tangible than the bare assurance of the 
contractors that they had authority and 
found it convenient to have their employes 
work more than eight hours a day. 

With the most childlike candor Major 
Zinn in the following letter reports to the 
next officer above him, quoting the con- 
tractors and agreeing with them that the 
work is ‘‘considered to be a case of extraordi- 
nary emergency.”’ 

U. S. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
WHEELING, W. Va., August 20, 1904. 
Brig. Gen. A. MACKENZIE, 
Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENERAL: 1. Asrequested in the second endorse- 
ment dated August 5, 1904, on E. D. 48618 /5, I have 
the honor to submit the following report on the 
alleged violation of the Eight Hour Law by the con- 
tractors who are constructing the lock for Dam No. 
13, Ohio River. 

2. The contract under which the local for Dam 
No. 13, Ohio River, is being constructed was 
entered into June 21, 1901, between Major Wm. H. 
Bixby, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A., and the 
Sheridan-Kirk Contract Co. The work provided 
for under this contract is the building of the 
foundation and masonry of the lock which is 
located in the river. 

3. To carry on the work as provided for in the 
contract the stage of water in the Ohio River must 
not exceed eleven feet. The Ohio being subject to 
sudden changes and the season for work each year 
being extremely short, it is of the greatest import- 
ance that work be continued for as many hours 
each day as practicable. In fact, to insure reason- 
able progress on work in the Ohio River, opera- 
tions should be continued both night and day. 

4. During the calendar year 1903 the Sheridan- 
Kirk Contract Co., had 93 days, Sundays and 
legal holidays excepted, upon which work could 
be prosecuted without interference to some extent 
by high water, rain, etc. 

5. Under the circumstances stated above, carry- 
ing on construction work in the Ohio River is 
considered to be a case of extraordinary emergency. 

6. A copy of letter received from the Sheridan- 
Kirk Contract Co. giving itsreasons for continuing 
work beyond the eight hour limit, is enclosed. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

GEORGE A. ZINN, 
Major, Corps of Engineers. 


Acting Chief of Engineers Frederic V. 
Abbot forwarded the contractor’s explana- 
tion to Hon. Wm. H. Taft, Secretary of War. 
The chief of engineers seems not to have 
had the faintest notion that it lay within 
his duties to do other than accept as con- 
clusive the excuse offered by those who 
admit they violate the law. Somehow it did 
not occur to the government officials that 


they, if the work was of sucha nature 
requiring more than eight hours a day, 
double or triple shifts, each shift working 
eight hours, could be employed, thus ob- 
serving the terms of the law, and fully 
meeting any ‘‘emergency’’ which might 
arise and which, according to their own 
statement, constantly did arise. 

If all offenders against law were allowed 
to go free on their own more or less plaus- 
ible excuse, what a spectacle the country 
would present! Of course, real offenders 
generally have a specious excuse, but how 
fortunate when it is accepted without ques- 
tion by those who should enforce the law ! 
The chief of engineers writes thus to Sec- 
retary Taft, of the War Department: 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Office of the Chief of Engineers, 
WASHINGTON. 
August 25, 1904. 
Hon, WILLIAM H. Tart, 
Secretary of War. 
SIR: 

1. I have the honor to return herewith a commu- 
nication dated July 30, 1904, from the Secretary to 
the President, inclosing letter from Mr. Samuel 
Gompers, President of the A F of L., concerning 
an alleged violation of the Eight Hour Law by the 
contractors who were completing Dam No. 13, on 
the Ohio River. 

2. Attention is invited to the accompanying re- 
port, dated August 20, 1904, from Major Geo. A. 
Zinn, Corps of Engineers, who is in local charge 
of the work. A letter from the contractors to 
Major Zinn is also inclosed, in which, it will be 
noted, they admit that the hours of labor on this 
particular work are in excess of eight hours. 

3. From the papers in question it will be seen 
that the conditions of construction work on the 
Ohio River, especially at Lock 13, are somewhat 
peculiar, and that work can only be carried on at 
certain stages of the river. To insure the reason- 
able progress of the work, as well as to afford 
proper protection to the work in place, it is of 
great importance that the work be carried on for 
as many hours each day as practicable; und it ap- 
pears to have been considered by the contractors, 
and it is the opinion of the local officer, that the 
construction work at this locality comes within 
the exception of an extraordinary emergency. 

4. In this connection it may be stated that the 
Judge-Advocate-General of the Army has rendered 
opinions to the effect that it was not essential that 
the requirement of the act of August 1, 1892 
(Eight Hour Law), be embodied in a contract, the 
law itself being self-acting, and that the responsi- 
bility rests upon contractors to comply with it, ir- 
respective of the terms and conditions of their 
contracts. The officers who enter into contracts 
on behalf of the United States are not charged 
with the duty of enforcing the law with reference 
to those with whom they contract, the latter being 
directly responsible in the matter. He has also 
held that it is not the duty of the Secretary of 
War to institute proceedings for violation of the 
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law, and parties who think the law is being vio- 
lated should submit their complaints to the proper 
United States attorney. (Digest of opinions of the 
Judye-Advocate-General, paragraphs 1237 and 
1245.) 
Very respectfully, 
FREDERIC V. ABBOT, 
Acting Chief of Engineers. 


It will be noted that this letter states 
that the Advocate General of the Army had 
rendered opinions to the effect that the 
Eight Hour Law need not be embodied in 
a contract, ‘‘the law itself being self act- 
ing.’’ Then he says, rather ambiguously, 
‘the responsibility rests upon the contrac- 
tors to comply with it (the Eight Hour 
Law), irrespective of the terms or condi- 
tions of their contracts.’’ Presumably the 
contractors had little fear of being held to 
the ‘‘ responsibility ’’ above suggested. 

Then the Chief of Engineers remarks 
that ‘‘ the officers who enter into contracts 
on behalf of the United States are not 
charged with the duty of enforcing the 
law with reference to those with whom they 
contract.’’ 

With such a conception of the law no 
one is responsible to any one for anything 
in regard to the Eight Hour Law. Labor 
had reason to expect that Secretary Taft 
on receipt of this letter would have pointed 
out that the Judge Advocate of the Army 
was in error in rendering such decisions, 
and at once issue an order for enforcement, 
in consonance with the terms of the law 
itself. 

Instead, the Acting Secretary of War, in 
the following letter, turned over to you, 
without comment, all this correspondence 
just quoted. 

WAR DEPARTMENT, 
WASHINGTON. 
September 1, 1904. 
THE PRESIDENT: 

In response to the request contained in a letter 
from Secretary Loeb, dated July 30th, last, I have 
the honor to transmit herewith, reports of the 
Engineer Department concerning the alleged 
violation of the Eight Hour Law by the contrac- 
tors who were completing Dam No. 13, in the Ohio 
River. 

The correspondence submitted with Secretary 
Loeb’s letter, complaint of President Gompers, and 
two letters from the Department of Justice, are re- 
turned herewith. 

Very respectfully, 
ROBERT SHAW OLIVER, 
Acting Secretary of War. 


Secretary Loeb then forwarded to me, 


also without comment, the correspondence 
just quoted. Everybody in the government 


service assumed the attitude of having done 
all that was necessary. 

Even after this labor was not discouraged. 
It still believed, sir, that you could and 
would call the attention of the various 
neglectful government officers to their duty. 

As the chosen spokesmen of the workers, 
the thought that many of them were un- 
lawfully toiling 10 or more hours, often 
under dangerous and disagreeable condi- 
tions, inspired the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor to direct 
Vice-President James Duncan and myself 
to seek the first opportunity to confer with 
you in regard thereto. By appointment we 
were accorded an interview with you at 
Oyster Bay, July 13, 1905. Among the 
matters then discussed was the Eight Hour 
Law violations, and it was then that you 
declared your entire sympathy with this 
law and that it must be enforced. Yet noth- 
ing transpired indicating improvement until 
the time already stated herein. 





With the exception of two cases of com- 
plaint dealt with fully later herein, the 
following are briefs or summaries of 
complaints. In each case, however, the 
complete documentary evidence sustaining 
it, is in this office and subject to in- 
spection and use by any official you may 
designate for that purpose. 


Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. 


On February 12, this year (1906), an of- 
ficial of the Norfolk, Va., Trade and Labor 
Assembly wrote, stating that the carpenters 
reported that the Pen Bridge Co., doing 
government work under contract at the 
Naval Hospital, and also at the Navy Yard, 
was requiring them to work nine hours a 
day, and at reduced wages. 

The contractors claimed that Secretary 
Bonaparte, of the Navy, had given them 
permission to work the men nine hours a 
day. A number of the carpenters quit 
when they found the Eight Hour Law 
openly violated. Added point was given 
to the violation when the contractors hid 
behind the Eight Hour Law when it came 
to paying wages. 

Being asked to take this matter up with 
Secretary Bonaparte, I wrote to him and 
assured him that affidavits to the complaint 
would be filed if there was any question as 
to the fact. Investigation was asked and 
action to enforce the Eight Hour Law, if 
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the facts were proved as stated in the com- 
plaint. 

Secretary Bonaparte, in his reply, referred 
me to the United States District Attorney, 
adding that the ‘‘ War Department has no 
means of compelling contractors to obey 
the law.’’ 


Charleston, S. C., Navy Yard. 


The following case relates to work still in 
course of construction, and another reference 
to it will be found under the list of com- 
plaints recently filed at this office. 

The Trades and Labor Assembly at 
Charleston, S. C., on December 18, 1905, 
notified us that contractors at the Charleston 
Navy Yard were requiring both skilled 
mechanics and laboring men to work nine 
and ten hours in violation of the Eight Hour 
Law. The Trade and Labor Assembly had a 
committee wait on Capt. John A. Nickels, 
Commandant at the Navy Yard calling his 
attention to the violation of the law and 
asking him to see that the contractors cease 
requiring more than eight hours a day from 
their men. 

Commandant Nickels received the com- 
mittee courteously; there was no question 
as to the violation of the law, but he did 
not think it was his business to have it 
enforced. He asked the men tosubmit their 
complaint in writing; he would then obtain 
replies from the contractors and refer the 
entire matter to the Navy Department at 
Washington and see what would be done 
about it. 

When the representatives of the employes 
queried Commandant Nickels in the latter 
part of January this year (1906) as to what 
would be done about the violations of the 
law, he stated that he had forwarded all the 
complaints to Washington and it was now 
out of his hands. Five months have elapsed, 
and no attempt whatever has been made to 
have the contractors observe the Eight Hour 
Law. Work goes on at any number of hours 
they desire, just as if there were no 
such law. 

The complaining employes were advised 
and assisted by me on this case, and it was 
one cf those in mind when the Bill of 
Grievances was submitted. 


League Island Navy Yard, Philadelphia. 


There were cases in which no notice was 
taken of the complaint except to reply that 
the Navy Department took the stand that 
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it was not responsible for the enforcement 
of the Eight Hour Law where government 
work was let by contract. An illustration of 
this refusal is found in a case which occurred 
at the League Island Navy Yard. 

The Allied Building Trades Council of 
Philadelphia, Pa., on February 1, 1905, 
notified us that contractors erecting build- 
ing No. 17, at the League Island Navy 
Yard, Philadelphia, were requiring their 
men to work 10 hours. 

An appeal was made to Rear-Admiral 
Francis Dickens, the Commandant of the 
yard, to have the Eight Hour Law observed. 
He declined to do anything and referred the 
complainants to the Secretary of the Navy. 
I was asked by the employes to take the 
matter up with this official and see what 
could be done. On February 2, 1905, I 
wrote to Hon. Paul Morton, Secretary of 
the Navy, stating the complaint and asking 
him to issue an order for the enforcement 
of the Eight Hour Law. 

February 4, Secretary Morton replied that 
for some years the Navy Department had 
made it a rule not to concern itself with the 
number of hours exacted from employes by 
contractors doing government work. 

He did not attempt to explain how the 
Navy Department construed the clause 
in the law forbidding contractors to employ 
men more than eight hours a day on govern- 
ment work. He did not venture any opinion 
as to how contractors should be made to 
comply with the law. 

It goes without saying that the con- 
tractors, being fully aware that no govern- 
ment official would interfere, proceeded to 
require as many hours as they chose on 
this and other work. 


Mare Island Navy Yard. 


It is not always in the case of contrac- 
tors that violations of the Eight Hour Law 
are reported. Here is one in which the 
men were employed directly by the Navy 
Department. 

June 16, 1905, the Vallejo (Cal.) Trades 
and Labor Council wrote to us stating that 
the firemen at Mare Island Navy Yard were 
compelled to work considerably more than 
eight hours a day. 

The local navy yard authorities were not 
inclined to enforce the law, and the secre- 
tary of the trades council wrote to Attor- 
ney-General Moody stating the case end 
asking his opinion as to whether or not the 
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law was being violated. The reply, as you 
will observe, contains but one piece of in- 
formation, and that is relative to the dignity 
which hedges about the office of Attorney- 
General. 

The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 24, 7905. 


Mr. D. H. LEAVITT, 
Secretary of the Vallejo 
Trades and Labor Council, 


DEAR SiR: I beg to acknowledgereceipt of your 
communication of the 19th instant, submitting for 
my opinion a resolution of the Vallejo Trades and 
Labor Council upon a certain ruling of the Assistant 
Secretary of the Navy in regard to the employment 
of labor. 

In reply, I beg to say that I am permitted to 
answer questions of law only when asked by the 
President or members of the Cabinet. This rule is 
established by statute and has been followed uni- 
formly since the formation of the government. 
The reasons for doing so are obvious and strong. 
Under these circumstances I regret to say that I 
can make no further reply to your letter. 


Respectfully, 
W. H. Moopy, 
Attorney-General. 


No relief in this case has been obtained. 
At Tybee Island, Ga. 


November 16, 1900, it was reported to us 
that contractor S. S. Leonard, doing gov- 
ernment work at Tybee Island, Ga., was 
requiring his men to work nine hours a 
day. A number of affidavits from employes 
were filed with us, stating that they were 
required to work nine hours under protest, 
and they desired the Eight Hour Law en- 
forced. It was not a question of wages. 
They wanted to work eight hours in ac- 
cordance with the law. I wrote to Hon. 
Elihu Root, then Secretary of War, stating 
the complaint, filing the affidavits, asking 
him to investigate the matter and cause the 
representatives of the federal government 
to see that the law was enforced. 

Secretary Root replied that the post au- 
thorities at Tybee Island, Ga., had stated 
that this was a case of extraordinary emer- 
gency, so the post quartermaster told the 
contractor he could work the men overtime. 

Secretary Root seemed to acquiesce in 
the statement of the post commander. He 
made no comment on this remarkable con- 
struction of the extraordinary emergency 
clause inthe law. It did not seem to occur 
to him to instruct the post commander that 
the Eight Hour Law must be obeyed, and 
that if there was any reason why the work 
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must be rushed the contractors could employ 
two or three shifts of men working eight 
hours each, thus complying with the law 
and expediting the work. The case ended 
then and there. The contractors violated 
the Eight Hour Law with impunity and 
worked their men as many hours as suited 
their convenience until the completion of 
the work. 
Navy Dock Building at New Orleans. 

In 1900 the District Council of New Or- 
leans, La., asked us to call the attention of 
Secretary Long, of the Navy Department, 
to the fact that the contractors engaged in 
work fora navy dock building at Algiers 
(New Orleans) were requiring the men to 
work 10 hours. 

November 26, 1900, Hon. John D. Long, 
Secretary of the Navy, had his attention 
called tothe matter by a letter from me. 
Under the date of December 9, 1901, 
Secretary Long replied, stating that the 
Navy Department under the ruling adopted 
by the department, did not concern itself 
withthe enforcement of the Eight Hour Law 
as applied to contractors working for the 
government. 

No investigation, nothing but the refusal 
to enforce the law. Soin this case also the 
contractors were permitted to violate it with 
impunity. 

The following is a brief summary of some 
complaints which have voluntarily been 
submitted to us since your letter was pub- 
lished: 

Because another case at Portland, Oreg., 
is so typical of many that have reached me 
and by further reason that it also deals 
with the efforts which have been made to 
prosecute violators of the Eight Hour Law, 
I beg to quote the following letter in full: 

PORTLAND, OREG., March 7, 1906. 
Mr. FRANK MorRISON, 
Secretary, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I will give you in this letter 
a detailed account of my efforts to bring 
about obedience of the Federal Eight Hour 
Law on the government work at Celilo, 
this state. 

Complaint was first made to me early in 
January by J. A. Robertson, who informed 
me that he had worked about six weeks on 
the Celilo Canal, and that all the men there 
were, and had been since the beginning of 
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the work, required to work 10 hours a day. 
I laid the matter before District Attorney 
Bristol on January 11, and he told me to 
produce a man who wouid swear to a com- 
plaint. I called the next day with Fred. 
Foster, whose statement that he was will- 
ing to swear to a complaint was not satis- 
factory to Mr. Bristol because Mr. Foster 
had worked at Celilo only a few days. 
Other witnesses then in this city were un- 
willing to swear to a complaint, but to me 
expressed readiness to testify if subpoenaed. 

January 13 I interviewed Mr. Bristol 
again, and after some discussion he dictated 
a letter to the contractors at Celilo, de- 
manding that they obey the Eight Hour 
Law if they had been violating it. 

Assuming that this would probably end 
the matter, I thought no more of it until 
early in March, when I requested State 
Labor Commissioner Hoff, who was about 
to make a trip to that vicinity, to note 
whether or not the Eight Hour Law was 
being observed at Celilo. Mr. Hoff visited 
the canal March 9, and went over the 
ground thoroughly. He found that all the 
employes were then, as theretofore, com- 
pelled to work 10 hours a day, and that the 
fact was open and notorious. 

March 12, Mr. Hoff and myself visited 
Mr. Bristol. On sight, Mr. Bristol informed 
us that I was in an awful fix, and would 
get myself into serious trouble if I were not 
careful; and that he had received a letter 
from a United States engineer, who said 
that the contractors were not violating the 
law, as their contract required them to 
prosecute the work ‘‘continuously.’’ Mr. 
Bristol then made an argument upholding 
the contractors, saying, in substance, that 
in this contract there were two parties— 
the contractors and the government, repre 
senting the people; that the government, 
representing the people made the Eight 
Hour Law; and hence the government, rep- 
resenting the people, had the right, in its 
contracts, to waive the provisions of its 
own law; this argument by Mr. Bristol was 
quite technical, and somewhat bewildering. 
Mr. Bristol also contended that an emer- 
gency existed at the Celilo Canal, on ac- 
count of the cement work. Mr. Hoff then 
called his attention to the fact that on March 
9, when he visited the canal, the cement 
work had been completed, and yet all the 
men still work 10 hoursaday. This point 
was then dropped. During this interview, 


in Mr. Hoff’s presence, Mr. Bristol warned 
me impressively that if further investigation 
disclosed that the law was not being vio- 
lated I would find myself in a terrible pre- 
dicament. He did not divulge the nature of 
the danger ahead of me, but his words and 
manner indicated that he considered my 
position extremely perilous. 

Finally, after some urging on the part of 
Mr. Hoff and myself, Mr. Bristol told us that 
if I would put our allegations in writing, 
naming witnesses, he would lay the matter 
before the grand jury, theninsession. The 
same day, March 12, I mailed such state- 
ment to Mr. Bristol, a copy of which I have 
heretofore sent you. 

A reporter for the Evening Telegram saw 
us visit Mr. Bristol on March 12th, and on 
the 14th inquired of me the nature of our 
business with him. Upon being informed, 
he went to Mr. Bristol and interviewed him. 
The result of that interview on the 14th 
was the attached article, which appeared 
in the Zelegram on March 15th. Immedi- 
ately following the publication of this 
article, I talked with Mr. Bristol over the 
telephone and asked him if it was true, as 
stated, that he had not received my letter. 
He answered, ‘‘Yes; I have just received 
it.’’ Then he hotly informed me that I was 
talking too much; that if I didn’t look out 
I would get into serious trouble; that it 
was ‘‘dangerous to talk to reporters.’’ 

March 22d I was called before the grand 
jury and testified. No other witness was 
called so far as I know. Two weeks later, 
April 5th, in company with George K. Mc- 
Cord, manager of the Portland Labor Press, 
I called on Mr. Bristol, and we were granted 
an interview. I asked him whether or not 
the grand jury had dis, osed of the case. 
He answered with great emphasis, ‘‘That 
is none of your business.’’ He then refused 
to give any information whatever, whether 
or not an investigation had been made, was 
then progressing, or wasto be made. Upon 
inquiry whether or not, after the grand 
jury had adjourned, he would inform us 
what disposition had been made of the case, 
he replied by reciting an anecdote of ob- 
scure meaning. This interview was inter- 
spersed with intimations that I was in great 
danger, and that I had not been prosecuted 
because he thought I was sincere and 
honest. Mr. McCord reminded him that if 
I had violated any federal law it was his 
duty to prosecute me. At this time he 
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called me aside and privately warned me 
against talking too freely; that grand jury 
matters must be shrouded in secrecy. The 
interview ended with a reiteration of his 
flat refusal to give us any information about 
the Celilo matter. Mr. Bristol consented to 
shake hands, and we went out with this 
sinister warning ringing in our ears: ‘‘Well, 
any time you want to razoo the district 
attorney, come up and see me.’’ 

This last remark is the only expression 
from Mr. Bristol that would indicate the 
exact nature of my offense. I donot know 
what it is to ‘‘ razoo the district attorney,’ 
but probably the remark indicates that I 
have been sinning against him. However, 
I am sure that if there has been violation 
of federal law, the contractors at Celilo are 
the real culprits in this matter. 

March 21, to a delegation of which you 
were a member, the President spoke these 
words, as reported in the newspapers: 

As to the violations of the Eight Hour Law, 
Mr. Morrison, you give me no specifications. At 
your earliest convenience, please lay before mein 
detail any complaints you have of violations of the 
Eight Hour Law. Where I have power, I will see 
that the law is obeyed. All I ask is that you give 
me the cases. I will take them up, and if they 
prove to be sustained by the facts, I shall see that 
the law is enforced. 


Since then I have informed you of what 
I have been doing regarding the Celilo con- 
tractors. Not wishing to lay this matter 
before the Washington authorities while 
hope existed that observance of the Eight 
Hour Law would be enforced by officials 
here, I deferred making inquiry of Mr. 
Bristol until March 5, the day after receiv- 
ing your telegram asking what the grand 
jury had done. But Mr. Bristol will not 
even say that he will tell us what the grand 
jury has done after it has adjourned. In 
the meantime, the law continues to be vio- 
lated at the Celilo Canal. No witness 
named in the letter of March 12, hereinbe- 
fore mentioned, has been called before the 
grand jury,so far as I can learn. Since 
the last interview with Mr. Bristol, Mr. 
Hoff and Mr. Robertson have assured me 
that they have not beencalled upon to testify. 

You may use this letter freely in Wash- 
ington. I have given you the facts, and have 
nothing to fear. 

Yours fraternally, 
C. H. Gram, 
President, Oregon State 
Federation of Labor. 


The undersigned, each for himself, says: 
“T have read the foregoing letter, and I 
know itis a truthful statement of the facts 
so far as the use of my name therein indi- 
cates that I am conversant with them. 
O. P. Horr, 
Oregon State Labor Commissioner. 
Gro. Kay McCorp, 
Manager Portland Labor Press.”’ 





Here is another case: 
STATE OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
Office of Commissioner of Labor. 
I. V. Barton, Commissioner. 
WHEELING, W. VA., 
April 13, 1906. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Sir: The Ohio Valley Trades and 
Labor Assembly of this city request me to 
inform you of an action brought against 
the Aetna Construction Company of Dam 
No. 11, near Wellsburg, this state. 

On January 10, 1906, five of the em- 
ployes of the aforesaid company and myself 
appeared before the United States grand 
jury, at Parkersburg, and there made oath 
that the Aetna Construction Company was 
working 10 hours a day in violation of the 
federal Eight Hour Law. 

The assembly has been recently advised 
by General Moody that there was no in- 
dictment found against the aforesaid com- 
pany. And to the best of their knowledge 
this company is still violating the Eight 
Hour Law. For this reason the assembly 
desires that you take this matter up with 
Commissioner Neill. It is thought by the 
assembly that Mr. Neill could send one of 
his special agents to investigate the matter. 
You remember President Roosevelt’s talk 
to the representatives of organized labor, 
that if there were any violations of the 
labor laws he would appreciate it if he 
would be informed, and would require Mr. 
Neill to investigate and punish the guilty? 

I trust you will find time and opportunity 
to investigate this matter and thus oblige a 
body representing 8,000 workmen. 

Yours very truly, 
I. V. BARTON. 





Your attention is also called tothe fact that 
the Eight Hour Law in now being violated 
in the Charleston Navy Yard,where govern- 
ment contractors, having work done on the 
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government reservation, require men to 
work 10 hours a day. This case was re- 
ported March 24, and is identical with the 
Charleston case mentioned in another por- 
tion of this letter. The complainants state 
they have renewed hope that the law will 
be enforced since your letter of March 22. 





Complaint comes from New Albany, Ind., 
that the Eight Hour Law is violated in the 
Engineers’ Department in the Louisville 
and Portland Canal (government work); 
men on steamer ‘‘ Mackenzie’’ average 77 
hours a day. Captain of ‘‘ Mackenzie’’ 
claims to have instruction from assistant 
engineer that 10 hours is a day’s work. 
Men work ten hours and sign pay-roll for eight. 





It is reported to us that for the past eight 
years firemen at Government Hospital for 
Insane at Washington, D. C., have been 
working 12 hours a day, and on the date of 
the complaint, March 31, that number of 
hours is still required. 





April 2, complaint was made that the 
watchman at the White Sulphur Fisheries, 
( West Virginia) Station is required to work 
eight hours each day and then report back 
every night at 9, and instructed not to 
leave before 5.30 a. m. Active duty is 
required during the night hours as well as 
the day. 


You will observe, sir, that there has been 
no attempt to place these complaints of the 
violations of the Eight Hour Law in their 
chronological order, except in so far as 
some of the complaints were lodged with 
the departments and called to your atten- 
tion by me prior to your letter of March 
22d. Permit me to assure you that the 
large number of complaints which have 
reached this office recently are entirely due 
to the publication of that letter and have in 
nowise, directly or indirectly, been induced 
by me or by those acting for me. 

The procedure you declare it your inten- 
tion to carry into effect regarding the Eight 
Hour Law will no doubt be fraught with 
beneficent results, for if department officers 
are made to understand that this law must 
be enforced there will be fewer causes of 
complaint and therefore much relief ob- 
tained. May I suggest when your order 
on this subject is made to the depart- 
ments that it may be of such a character as 
to remain in permanent operation? 

Owing to the many other important 
duties devolving upon me requiring imme- 
diate attention, and the loss by death of a 
dear relative, it was impossible to prepare 
and submit this letter to you at an earlier 
day. I have the honor to remain, 

Yours very respectfully, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 





OUR COUNTRY. 


O vast and mighty land of ours! 
Like some huge Titan boy thou art 
Whose young blood surges through his heart 


In a crude strife of powers, 


Until some tingling moment when 

One cry wrings all true souls, and then 
Thou standest in the strength of wrath and tears— 
Thou gatherest all thyself to tower above thy peers! 


Thee, newborn far beyond the main, 
God cradled in a new found clime 
That wistful Europe’s dreams sublime 


Might not seem all in vain; 


Hope, reawakening at thy birth, 
Thrilled the droopt songsters of the earth 


To brief ecstatic joy. 


Ere long in thee 


Shall they behold the pledge of one Humanity. 


—W. M. GAMBLE in the Atlantic. 








No PROPERTY RIGHTS IN MAN. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLE OF PROTEST AGAINST INJUNCTIONS 
IN LABOR DISPUTES. 


By ANDREW FURUSETH. * 


ET it be clear in the minds of this 
committee and of Congress that 
labor—organized or unorganized— 
does not ask for the destruction of 

the injunction as it rightly applies to the 
protection of property. We do protest 
against and resent the perversion of the 
equity power, glaring examples of which 
you have here in your records. 

You seek our reasons for asking legisla- 
tion to restrain judicial abuses of the 
equity power in labor disputes. I am com- 
missioned by laboring men to present some 
of their reasons. We feel strongly on this 
question. You have had it under considera- 
tion for years, and before this committee 
makes any recommendations to the House, 
I want to make suggestions which I believe 
go to the bottom of this subject. 

The one man power to enjoin, to forbid, 
to legislate, except as used by the father, 
was, we think, first conferred upon the 
Roman tribunes, elected for one year, and 
to be used to protect the plebeians against 
the patricians. This power was absolute 
and irresponsible. The person of the tribune 
was made sacred. Contempt of him or 
violations of him were punished by death. 

The tribune having been clothed with 
absolute and irresponsible power to forbid, 
it was soon understood that this included 
powers to command, and the tribunitian 
power created the Roman Emperor. The 
powers of the Emperor, who in his person 
represented and exercised all the authority 
of the people, made him sovereign. These 
powers were resurrected and conferred upon 
Carl the Great, the first Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire of the middle ages. 

As absolutism developed, as freedom was 
lost to the people, the Kings assumed, in 
theory and in fact, the powers which had 
been vested in the Emperors of the old 
Empire over which they became sovereigns. 
The power to forbid—to legislate—was 


vested in the King. He was sovereign, and 
by virtue of his sovereignty could and did 
rule by command or proclamation. Under 
the name of equity this absolute power was 
adopted into our system, but only in the 
form and for the purpose then used in 
England. It was conferred upon our federal 
judges, who are appointed for life. We 
suffer under the misuse of this power. 

We believe that it has been unduly ex- 
tended. We come to you to submit our 
complaint, and it is not that the judges 
have not power enough, but that they are 
exercising powers which we believe they 
have not. We fear this power, we feel its 
results. From what we have seen, we be- 
lieve it capable of infinite extension when 
permitted to go beyond the boundary set at 
its adoption into our system. I shall now 
endeavor to state why we fear it and what 
reasons we think we have for this feeling. 

Any condition of society, no matter how 
produced, which condition prevents a 
healthy family life, is destructive of 
humanity and should be resisted. 

The condition may be inherent in the 
system; it may have been artificially created 
by legislation or by judicial decisions. In 
either case it is man’s sacred duty to insist 
upon such changes or remedies as shall put 
within reach of the industrious father the 
power to support a family in health. 

The energies of existing society are de- 
voted to the production of wealth for sale. 
The struggle between individual firms, 
communities, and nations is to produce 
wealth so cheaply as to be able to undersell 
any other. 

To be the workshop of the world was 
the ambition of England, of the Manchester 
school of economics. To accomplish this, 
land, machinery, and labor had to be 
brought to the lowest figure and skill to 
the highest. Land and machinery bought 
for the lowest figures and held in private 





* Argument before Judiciary Committee on Anti-Injunction Bill. H.R. 4445. March 14, 1906. 
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ownership were conceived to be the most 
economical, and the question was how to 
get the cheapest possible labor. The workers 
must have sufficient wages for subsistence 
and reproduction. Under the old system of 
production labor had been needed especially 
on the land, and it had, therefore, been 
tied to each manor by registration, and its 
wages determined by judges sitting in 
quarter sessions under the statuteof laborers. 

The concentration brought about by 
factory production made the old system 
costly, hence inconvenient, and the regis- 
tration in manors and the statute of laborers 
were repealed. The laborers, however, re- 
mained on the land in too great numbers, 
and they were needed in the factories. 
When needed on the land, they were tied 
to the land. Now, when needed in the fac- 
tories, they were driven from the land. 

The first condition of getting labor cheap 
is to so arrange that it becomes plentiful 
and dependent; hence the razing of old 
English villages and the driving of the 
workers into the cities, where, landless and 
homeless, they must work for such wages 
as the employers should be willing to pay. 

But as wages must be sufficient for sus- 
tenance and reproduction, the cost of food 
became all-important. For generations 
England had maintained a protective tariff 
on foodstuffs, in the interest of the land- 
owner. The factory owner wanted cheap 
food in order to get cheap labor, and be- 
tween the two interests arose a fierce strug- 
gle, which ended in the present system of 
free trade in foodstuffs. 

Under the existing system of land tenure 
and prices farming became unprofitable, 
tilled land was turned into pastures, and 
more laborers were driven into the cities to 
bid against those already there. Thus fol- 
lowed further reduction in wagesand a still 
further lowering of the standard of living. 
It came toa condition in which the hus- 
band working 16 hours per day was utterly 
unable to provide for the family. Children 
were compelled to work in the dusty atmos- 
phere of the factories for 14 to 16 hours per 
day; their physical development was ar- 
rested; their mental and moral development 
became impossible. Still lower wages and 
standards had to go, and mothers were 
compelled by bitter need to work under- 
ground, doing work now done by mules, 
steam, or- electricity, or to stand on their 
feet tending machines until it often hap- 


pened that they were taken with labor-pains 
at their work. 

Labor, voiceless, homeless, and hungry, 
had been made so cheap that its very cheap- 
ness was destroying its efficiency and 
threatening its extinction. 

Laborers resisted to the best of their 
ability, but leaving one master who was 
bad often meant going to another who 
was worse. If one or more men quit, there 
were others to take their places; quitting 
work singly was no remedy, since it could 
not interfere with production by stopping 
machinery. They then joined together in 
unions—voluntary associations—based upon 
the right of quitting work individually. 
As subjects they had the same rights as 
other subjects—freedom of locomotion, of 
speech, of the press, and of assembly. 

Assuming that they did not lose these 
rights by laboring for a living, they as- 
sembled, they discussed their grievances, 
they printed them in pamphlets, books, 
and papers. They appealed to others to join 
with them, and determined to refuse to 
labor until their worst grievances should 
be remedied, and found that, while the 
statute of laborers had been repealed, the 
conspiracy law, based upon this statute, 
was, according to the rulings of the judges, 
still in force, and they were punished for 
doing as workingmen what they as sub- 
jects had a full right to do. 

They did not give up, although they 
found themselves thus punished. Combina- 
tions to raise wages being forbidden, they 
still combined. Notwithstanding traitors in 
their own ranks, they struggled onward. 
They punished their traitors as deliberately 
as did the old Germans in their Fehm-Ge- 
richt. They were executed or transported 
for having acted as judges and execution- 
ers, but they still persisted. They could 
but partly stay the inevitable downward 
trend, but at last it became evident that 
wages must be sufficient for sustenance and 
reproduction, and legislators were com- 
pelled to pass laws legalizing collective 
action and curtailing the power of the 
judiciary. 

The trade union acts were passed and the 
conspiracy law was amended, so that men 
in England might use their rights as sub- 
jects to defend their interests as workers. 
How many men were driven from their 
families, executed, or transported; to what 
extent the race was crippled before relief 
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came from legislative depression of the 
wage rate or judicial usurpation in the in- 
terest of cheap labor, we can only surmise, 
but it came at last, thanks to the bitter 
and determined struggle of the workers, 
assisted to some extent by humanitarians, 
chiefly members of England’s old aris- 
tocracy. 

Not that the struggle there is won, but 
improvement has begun, and that it will 
continue and finally be won may reason- 
ably be expected fromthe temper whichcould 
face prison and transportation in the past. 

The political, social, and industrial con- 
ditions of the United States have through- 
out been patterned upon those of England. 

Substantially our President has the power 
which was vested in the King of England 
at the time of the Third George. Our Senate 
and House of Representatives are substan- 
tially the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons. We copied from England the 
common law, our system of jurisprudence, 
with the Bill of Rights, and the powers of 
the judges. We adopted the English sys- 
tem of land tenure, entail excepted. 

Our industrial system is taken from 
England and has followed the English lines 
in its development; chattel slavery in some 
states, contract slavery in all at one time. 
Term contracts to labor were long in com- 
mon use in this country and were trans- 
ferable by inheritance or sale. They were 
recognized by the organic law, and one of 
its clauses provide for their enforcement. 
That this system did not in the earlier days 
of the republic produce the same results as 
in England was. due to the unlimited 
amount of land ready for squatters’ occu- 
pation, and, when the servitude became 
too galling, the Indian country west of the 
Alleghanies lay open for settlement, safe 
from servitude and assured of sustenance. 

After the adoption of the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, the en- 
forcement of term contracts to labor was 
stopped in some northern states, and such 
contracts ceased to be made. The individual 
workman could leave the employer with 
whom he was dissatisfied and seek another. 
The white worker’s right of locomotion 
and of the absolute ownership in his own 
body, became, except in one or two call- 
ings, recognized. The system of chattel 
slavery was destroyed, and an amendment 
to the constitution forbidding its existence 
was adopted. 


With freedom to seek better conditions 
and with land yet plentiful there were 
early marriages, large families, and a 
healthy people. There was no mournful 
cry of race suicide. But, as land became 
settled, or absorbed in individual owner- 
ship, and this outlet was stopped, city 
slums grew, low wages, long hours, and 
want became more and more common here. 
Wages went below the line of subsistence 
and reproduction, the number of marriages 
and of children decreased, while prostitu- 
tion grew. This became so apparent that the 
census gave much attention to ascertain the 
extent of the condition. It was found to be 
worse than was suspected, and the talk of 
race suicide was heard—women standing on 
their feet until their capacity for mother- 
hood wes destroyed, children stunted in 
their physical and mental growth by work 
utterly unsuited to their age. 

Remedies more or less successful were 
suggested and tried. Here, as in England, 
men quit as individuals, but found the 
quitting ineffective. Here, as there, they 
came together in voluntary associations and 
quit work in unison until their grievances 
should be redressed, and in so doing found 
themselves violating statutes or judicial de- 
cisions designed purely to keep labor cheap. 
Constant agitation, repeated violations and 
punishment, gradually molded a public opin- 
ion that compelled a final recognition of 
men’s right to quit work collectively—to 
strike. Statutes and decisions treating the 
strike as conspiracy were repealed or became 
obsolete. ; 

Men who had struck endeavored to per- 
suade fellow-workmen not to take their 
places—this, in order to compel an adjust- 
ment of the trouble; and, when adjustment 
did not follow, appeals were made to the 
public to cease giving patronage to the un- 
fair firm—that is, they levied a boycott on 
the firm in question. 

Thus, the two main weapons of organ- 
ized labor came into use, and as they grew 
older and more systematic they became so 
effective that the employer was looking for 
some remedy, and from out of the lumber 
room of the past came the injunction as it 
was when most abused by the Court of Star 
Chamber. That is, it came as a proclamation 
by the court forbidding the workers to per- 
form some specified or unspecified acts of 
which the employer complained, on pain of 
being punished for contempt of court. This 
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seems to be what the injunction is nowadays 
when used in labor disputes. It used to be 
‘* a judicial process operating in personam, 
and requiring the person to whom it was 
directed to do or refrain from doing particu- 
lar things,’’ and this to protect property 
right. 

Like other parts of our judicial system, 
we have our injunctions from England. 
The king, by virtue of his absolute power, 
legislative, judicial, and executive, would 
be appealed to when some one was about 
to do something not forbidden by the law, 
yet which if done would cause great injury. 
Something needed to be protected; the law 
was insufficient, and, by virtue of his abso- 
lute power, the king could and did supply 
the remedy. Addressed to one subject, it 
was a royal command; if to manya royal 
proclamation. In the first instance it was 
intended to protect the individual, and in 
the second the community. 

As the law became more complete, the 
need for such proclamation became less im- 
perative, their places being taken by statute 
law, or usage accepted as law; but, law and 
usage being general in their application, 
serious injury might happen to individuals, 
hence the royal power was more and more 
restricted to individual instances of injustice 
or injury. 

The king, being too busy to sit in court 
to exercise his power, delegated it to his 
chancellor, and it grew apace until it came 
into serious conflict with the common law 
and the jury system. Its purpose being to 
prevent great wrong by forbidding the ac- 
tion which would cause such wrongs, the 
penalty necessarily had to be swift and cer- 
tain, and, violation being a disobedience of 
the king’s commard—contempt of the 
king—and the facis being easily ascer- 
tained, punishment was immediate in 
operation and severe in kind. The royal 
power being irresponsible and absolute, it 
was necessarily misused by the individuals 
intrusted with its execution and their 
friends, and had to be curtailed, circum- 
scribed, and carefully guarded. 

There was a time when the Court of Star 
Chamber was used in England as ourcourts 
are now being used, to forbid the doing 
and then punish disobedience without trial 
by jury in any and every direction. Per- 
sonal liberty was at the whim and caprice 
of this court, but the English people would 
not long tolerate any such use of the royal 
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power. The people abolished the Court of 
Star Chamber and compelled the King to 
sign the Bill of Rights. 

It became the fundamental principles of 
chancery or equity that: 

1. It was to be exercised for the protec- 
tion of property rights only. 

2. ‘‘He who would seek its aid must 
come with clean hands.’’ 

3. ‘‘There must be no adequate remedy 
at law.’”’ 

4. It must never be used to curtail per- 
sonal rights. 

5. It must not be used to punish crime. 

It was substantially in this shape that it 
was accepted by this country, engrafted in 
our constitution, and the power of its ad- 
ministration conferred upon our courts. 

Equity law and jurisdiction at that time 
had a specific meaning, and any extension 
in jurisdiction, any enlargement of scope, 
must come from the people through an 
amendment to the constitution, or there is 
judicial usurpation. 

If injunctions, which nowadays are is- 
sued in disputes between employers and 
employes, can stand the test of these prin- 
ciples, our complaint should be against the 
law. If they can not, then we have a just 
complaint against the judges, who, either 
from ignorance or mistaken zeal for public 
order and cheap labor, misuse their power— 
act as a sovereign in issuing his proclama- 
tions. 

The fundamental principle of American 
law as we understand it, is that there shall 
be no property rights in man. A man’s 
labor power is part of him; it fluctuates 
with his health, decreases when he grows 
old, and ceases at his death. It can not be 
divorced from man, and therefore under 
our system can not be property. Property 
may be bought, sold, or destroyed without 
destroying the possessor thereof; it is the 
product of labor or of nature. Labor is an 
attribute of life, and through no system of 
legitimate reasoning can it be treated or 
denominated as property. 

An individual, a firm, or a corporation 
runs an enterprise for the production of 
some form of property. Through grant or 
purchase land has been obtained. Upon the 
land buildings have been erected and ma- 
chinery installed, and to the plant has been 
brought the necessary raw material. These 
things are property, and, based upon its 
possession, contracts are entered into to 
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furnish within a given time a stated amount 
of commodities. Giving this property in 
pawn, money is borrowed to pay operating 
expenses. But without labor these things 
will produce nothing. Labor is obtained 
and production begins. Being in business 
to make money, the company in question 
(assuming the producing concern to be a 
combine) first endeavors to find out how 
much of any given kind of work a man can 
do, going at his highest capacity, and it 
begins the piecework. 

Prices are gradually reduced until the 
greatest capacity is ascertained, and that 
becomes the standard of production. Wages 
are gradually reduced until the labor of the 
husband can not sustain the family. The 
wife helps in any way she can, and the 
children are sent to the factory. Still the 
earnings are too small, and the wife goes 
there also. Wages are under the danger 
line, but are still going down. A poorer 
home, ragged and untaught children grow- 
ing up as half savages. Young men and 
women see the situation and refrain from 
matrimony. Marriages and births are on 
the decline, and the rising generation is 
stunted. 

The laborers get together in voluntary 
association, that is, they use their freedom 
of assembly. They bring their grievances 
before the management—petition for re- 
dress of grievances. They are refused, and, 
to enforce their petition, they use their 
right to quit work—use their freedom of 
locomotion. They publish the facts of the 
disagreement, the causes which led thereto; 
they induce, or endeavor to induce, other 
workers to make common cause with them— 
their right freely to print and publish. 
They are successful to such an extent that 
production is partially stopped. The com- 
pany endeavors to get other men, and the 
men on strike appeal to the public to re- 
frain from purchasing commodities manu- 
factured by the firm. They levy a boycott. 
They appeal to fellow-workmen and the 
public to use their purchasing power to re- 
dress a grievance. Sales of stock on hand 
decrease, and tlie company is unable to meet 
its obligations, fill its orders, or fulfil its 
contracts. 

The company then goes to some judge 
and appeals to him to use the equity process 
to protect what it calls its property. It sets 
forth that it has the land, the appliances, 
the raw material, and contracts to deliver 


goods, but, owing toa ‘‘conspiracy’’ on the 
part of labor, it is unable to get workmen, 
and its property, that is, its business, is 
being destroyed. The judge takes the state- 
ment and issues an order forbidding the 
workmen ‘‘to interfere with the business’’ 
of the firm. The workmen know that dis- 
obedience means imprisonment for con- 
tempt, and, disheartened and hopeless, they 
obey. The firm gets new men, its business 
moves again; but those at work must live 
in squalor, children must be laboring in- 
stead of at school, women must be in the 
factory instead of in the home. Home life 
is destroyed. Still fewer grow the mar- 
riages, still fewer the children. The equity 
process has been used so that homes are 
destroyed, women are made barren, and the 
coming generation of men are made unfit 
for their life-work. 

Has any judge the right to use the equity 
power in this way? The workmen have used 
their constitutional rights as citizens—free- 
dom of locomotion, of assembly, of speech, 
and the press. They have not destroyed 
any tangible property; they have neither 
interfered with, nor threatened to interfere 
with, any property. But the attorney for 
the plaintiff sets up the idea that the earn- 
ing power of property is property, that is, 
business is property. The earning power of 
a plant depends upon labor, and sales de- 
pend upon patronage. 

The firm can have no property rightin 
labor, because that is inherent in the laborer 
and would mean property right in the 
laborer. The firm has no vested right in 
the patronage of the public. Patronage is 
the free act of the patron. Under our sys- 
tem it is a new doctrine that the ownership 
of a store carries with it a vested right in 
the patronage, or that the ownership of a 
factory carries with it the vested right to 
so much labor and at such prices as will 
make it profitable. Such doctrine followed 
to its logical conclusion would destroy all 
personal liberty, transform existing society, 
and re-establish the feudal system. 

Do these men who are driving women 
into the factory and crippling the race come 
into court with clean hands? 

They seek the aid of equity to protect 
their financial and industrial interests, and 
yet they run their industry in such a way 
as to cause untold misery, destitution, 
and crime. Wages so low as to cripple or 
destroy the race. If their hands be clean, 
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how must they act to be considered un- 
clean? 

Injunctions — proclamations — used con- 
trary to and destructive of constitutional 
guarantees of individual freedom, are usur- 
pation, whether they take place in a mon- 
archy by the king or in a republic by a 
judge. The power is the same, its results. 
are the same, and a people that will endure 
become serfs, will deteriorate and die. 

Gentlemen, you have before you two bills, 
dealing in different ways with injunctions. 
H. R. 4445, by Mr. Little, of Arkansas. 
You have had this bill before you during 
several Congresses. You have had hearings 
on it, and so far as has appeared at those 
hearings this bill would, if enacted into law, 
put a stop to the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes. That the relations between labor- 
ers and their employers are personal rela- 
tions as distinct from property relations; 
that the rights of either party are personal 
rights, as distinct from property rights, will 
hardly be seriously disputed. 

If these are the true relations, then there 
is no occasion for the equity power to step 
in. We maintain that it is pure usurpation 
on the part of the judge to so extend the 
powers granted to him as to cover labor dis- 
putes. We believe that by passing this bill 
you stop the usurpation and bring the law 
and the judges back to where it and they 
belong. Labor will be content with nothing 
less. Anything short of this robs the 
laborer, because he is a laborer, of his 
rights as a citizen. 

You have also before you H. R. 9328,‘‘a 
bill to regulate the granting of restraining 
orders in certain cases,’’ by Mr. Gilbert, of 
Indiana. This bill, supposed to have had 
its origin in the White House, and drawn 
in the Bureau of Corporations, confers upon 
the courts sitting in equity absolute juris- 
diction in all cases ‘‘ involving in or grow- 
ing out of labor disputes.’’ The judge is to 
give the defendant a hearing, but may, as 
in any other suits at law, proceed if the de- 
fendant shall fail to appear. We have com- 
plained that the use made of the equity 
process in labor disputes is usurpation of a 
sovereignty not granted to the courts. It 
seems to us that in this bill the grant is 
about to be made. 

Sovereignty was partially (not wholly) 
delegated to the federal government; the 
states and the people are presumed to retain 
‘ull powers of sovereignty. The judiciary 


has been permitted to claim title to and 
exercise an undefined authority, by con- 
gressional tolerance—the absence of prohi- 
bitive statutes. 

Federal judges (I speak respectfully and 
by way of illustration) found a kind of 
**legal public domain’’ upon which any 
daring squatter might locate; the judiciary 
entered, took possession, and this bill 
(9328) is apparently designed to establish 
their title in fee simple, ‘‘to have and to 
hold forever.’’ 

Labor disputes are controversies between 
employers and employes, and they involve 
the hours of labor, the wage to be paid, 
rules under which work is to be performed, 
the number of apprentices, and the qualifi- 
cations of men at the work. Growing out 
of them are strikes, boycotts, the inducing 
of men to quit work or to refuse to go to 
work, and efforts to induce the public to 
cease buying the goods produced. The 
judge sitting in equity is given jurisdiction 
by this bill, we think, over all these rela- 
tions. He is to investigate, to hear and de- 
termine, to act, in fact, as arbiter, and he 
is given the equity power with which to 
enforce his decree. 

If this be not the re-enactment of the law 
giving to judges the power, and making it 
their duty toset the wages as at the quarter- 
sessions, after hearing both sides, what is 
it? The Romans conferred this absolute 
and irresponsible power on a tribune, 
elected for one year, in order that he should 
use it to protect the weak against the strong; 
are we going to give it to our judges ap- 
pointed for life to be used by the strong 
against the weak? The English gave it to 
their judges to use in the interest of landed 
proprietors against the raise of wages 
caused by the black death. Thorold Rodgers 
in his ‘‘ Six Centuries of Work and Wages”’ 
has told us the result. 

Why can you not trust the judges some- 
body asks? We do trust them. They are to 
use this power to stop strikes. When they 
have to choose between giving the award 
in favor of the employer who seeks to re- 
duce wages or to have him stop, as he 
threatens, the business which gives employ- 
ment to thousands, and thereby throw them 
out of work, his very humanity, as he feels 
it, will decide the award. It will be down- 
ward, downward, and downward, as under 
the law of the quarter-sessions. It is said 
that this bill has the endorsement of the 
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President. That can not be. If he under- 
stands this bill and then gives to it his en- 
dorsement, he is an enemy to honest labor 
struggling under adverse conditions for a 
better life—nay, he would be an enemy to 
human liberty. We do not believe—will 
not believe it. 

In the labor movement, as well as in all 
walks of life, there are differences of opin- 
ion; divergent perspectives. 


Organized labor demands an anti-injunc- 
tion law that will absolutely limit the power 
of judges when they deal with controversies 
growing out of labor disputes—not a law 
that will be used as a compulsory arbitra- 
tion act. 

We don’t want H. R. 9328. 

We do want an effective anti-injunction 
law. 





QUESTIONING OF CANDIDATES. 


By GEORGE H. SHIBLEY. 


* O SECURE legislation in the in- 
terests of the working masses’’ is 
one of the declared objects of the 
American Federation of Labor; 

and the trade union program is the method 
employed. From the beginning this has been 
the plan. The aim is, and has been, to ab- 
stain from becoming an organization for 
nominating candidates in general or for de- 
claring for the program of any party, be- 
cause it tends to disrupt the industrial 
organization. For example, the question of 
maintaining a protective tariff divides the 
working people’s votes; but all trade union- 
ists are agreed on certain measures, and for 
these the trade unions should exert their 
full political strength. This is the A B C of 
trade unionism. 

In recent years, owing very largely to 
favorable action by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and affiliated unions, there 
has developed an exceedingly effective non- 
partisan program—the systematic question- 
ing of candidates. 

The questioning, to be completely suc- 
cessful at the start, should be for a popular 
issue—one which the candidates dare not 
openly oppose. The most popular issue, 
without doubt, is for the termination of 
machine rule—the re-establishment in the 
people of a right to a direct vote on public 
questions. Employers and capitalists, as 
well as wage-earners, are interested in se- 
curing this reform. In Ohio all these in- 


terests are co-operating along this line. In 
last year’s campaign they questioned can- 
didates and brought widespread defeat to 
the candidates who opposed the submission 


of a constitutional amendment for the in* 
itiative and referendum. The Senate has 
voted to submit the amendment, and the 
vote in the House will be taken at its next 
session. In Montana a _ constitutional 
amendment for the initiative and referen- 
dum has been submitted as the result of 
questioning candidates, and in Delaware 
the legislature was induced to order a 
vote on the establishment of the advis- 
ory initiative. In Montana and Delaware 
the vote will be taken in November. 
In Massachusetts a committee of the legis- 
lature has unanimously reported a bill for 
the immediate establishment of the advisory 
initiative, and the House has passed the 
measure. There was a practically unani- 
mous vote. Texas has a law for the advisory 
initiative, as also has Illinois. In Maine the 
wage-earners, farmers, and business men 
are questioning candidates for a constitu- 
tional amendment for a direct-vote system— 
the initiative and referendum. It is believed 
that they will undoubtedly win this year. 
Other successful examples of questioning 
for the establishment of the people’s sov- 
ereignty are stated in last year’s report of 
the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
Oregon and South Dakota have the initia- 
tive and referendum, and Nevada has the 
referendum. Inother states there is a wide- 
spread non-partisan movement for the re- 
establishment in the voters of a right to a 
direct ballot on public questions. 

Political progress, however, is not con- 
fined to the questioning of candidates on 
popularissues. During February, President 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison invited 
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the presidents of all the affiliated interna- 
tional unions to meet with the Executive 
Council at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, March 21, 1906, 
and participate in a conference concerning 
matters affecting labor’s interests, congres- 
sionally and administratively. The presi- 
dents, or their duly credentialed represent- 
atives, participated and unanimously and 
enthusiastically endorsed and signed a Bill 
of Grievances addressed to the chief repre- 
sentatives of the party in power, and, in 
company with the Executive Council, pre- 
sented the document and attended the 
reading thereof. The bill is published in 
this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST. 

The party in power has refused to grant 
the desired relief, and on April 7th the 
following statement was issued over the sig- 
natures of President Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison: 


Let the inspiring watchword go forth— 

We will stand by our friends and administer a 
stinging rebuke to men or parties who are either 
indifferent, negligent, or hostile, and, whenever 
opportunity affords, to secure the election of in- 
telligent, honest, earnest trade unionists, with 
clear, unblemished, paid-up union cards in their 
possession. 


On the same day there was published in 
connection with a reprint of the Bill of 
Grievances the following statements: 


That as our efforts are centered against all forms 
of industrial slavery and economic wrong, we 
must also direct our utmost energies to remove all 
forms of political servitude and party slavery, to 
the end that the working people may act as a unit 
at the polls at every election. 

That the American Federation of Labor most 
firmly and unequivocally favors the independent 
use of the ballot by the trade unionists and work- 
ingmen, united regardless of party, that we may 
elect men from our own ranks to make new laws 
and administer them along the lines laid down in 
the legislative demands of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and at the same time secure an im- 
partial judiciary that will not govern us by arbi- 
trary injunction of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 


The last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously endorsed 
the recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the questioning of candidates be 
brought into general use, and it referred to 
the Executive Council the duty of operat- 
ing the system. March 23d the Executive 
Council took the necessary steps for inter- 
rogating candidates for public office, and it 
was decided that the questioning should be 
aggressively prosecuted. 





NO CASTE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


O ye who poise a lordly head 
In haughty, gold-created pride, 
Who walk the streets with kingly tread 
And brush the honest poor aside ; 
Who think the toilers but the scum 
Of earth and always in the way— 
Know you the time will surely come 
When you will be as poor as they? 
That death will level king and slave? 
There’ll be no caste beyond the grave. 


You look with proud and cold disdain 
On those who toil for daily bread; 
The clanking of the labor chain 
You hear with careless toss of head; 
You never shake a poor man’s hand 
Unless you have an ax to grind— 
Some new ambition to be fanned 
From coal to flame; but keep in mind 
Death knows no master, knows no slave— 
There’ll be no caste beyond the grave. 


This life is as a quick-drawn breath 
Compared unto eternity; 
’Tis but a span from birth to death, 
Then out upon the shoreless sea 
We drift, and there the man of pride, 
Who was a king upon the earth, 
Must float as equal side by side 
With fellowman of humbler birth. 
He can not ride a private wave— 
There’ll be no caste beyond the grave. 
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President. That can not be. If he under- 
stands this bill and then gives to it his en- 
dorsement, he is an enemy to honest labor 
struggling under adverse conditions for a 
better life—nay, he would be an enemy to 
human liberty. We do not believe—will 
not believe it. 

In the labor movement, as well as in all 
walks of life, there are differences of opin- 
ion; divergent perspectives. 


Organized labor demands an anti-injunc- 
tion law that will absolutely limit the power 
of judges when they deal with controversies 
growing out of labor disputes—not a law 
that will be used as a compulsory arbitra- 
tion act. 

We don’t want H. R. 9328. 

We do want an effective anti-injunction 
law. 





QUESTIONING OF CANDIDATES. 


By GEORGE H. SHIBLEY. 


" O SECURE legislation in the in- 
terests of the working masses ’’ is 
one of the declared objects of the 
American Federation of Labor; 

and the trade union program is the method 
employed. From the beginning this has been 
the plan. The aim is, and has been, to ab- 
stain from becoming an organization for 
nominating candidates in general or for de- 
claring for the program of any party, be- 
cause it tends to disrupt the industrial 
organization. For example, the question of 
maintaining a protective tariff divides the 
working people’s votes; but all trade union- 
ists are agreed on certain measures, and for 
these the trade unions should exert their 
full political strength. This isthe A B C of 
trade unionism. 

In recent years, owing very largely to 
favorable action by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and affiliated unions, there 
has developed an exceedingly effective non- 
partisan program—the systematic question- 
ing of candidates. 

The questioning, to be completely suc- 
cessful at the start, should be for a popular 
issue—one which the candidates dare not 
openly oppose. The most popular issue, 
without doubt, is for the termination of 
machine rule—the re-establishment in the 
people of a right to a direct vote on public 
questions. Employers and capitalists, as 
well as wage-earners, are interested in se- 
curing this reform. In Ohio all these in- 


terests are co-operating along this line. Inu 
last year’s campaign they questioned can- 
didates and brought widespread defeat to 
the candidates who opposed the submission 


of a constitutional amendment for the in* 
itiative and referendum. ‘The Senate has 
voted to submit the amendment, and the 
vote in the House will be taken at its next 
session. In Montana a_ constitutional 
amendment for the initiative and referen- 
dum has been submitted as the result of 
questioning candidates, and in Delaware 
the legislature was induced to order a 
vote on the establishment of the advis- 
ory initiative. In Montana and Delaware 
the vote will be taken in November. 
In Massachusetts a committee of the legis- 
lature has unanimously reported a bill for 
the immediate establishment of the advisory 
initiative, and the House has passed the 
measure. There was a practically unani- 
mous vote. Texas has a law for the advisory 
initiative, as also has Illinois. In Maine the 
wage-earners, farmers, and business men 
are questioning candidates for a constitu- 
tional amendment for a direct-vote system— 
the initiative and referendum. It is believed 
that they will undoubtedly win this year. 
Other successful examples of questioning 
for the establishment of the people’s sov- 
ereignty are stated in last year’s report of 
the Executive Council of the A. F. of L. 
Oregon and South Dakota have the initia- 
tive and referendum, and Nevada has the 
referendum. Inother states there is a wide- 
spread non-partisan movement for the re- 
establishment in the voters of a right toa 
direct ballot on public questions. 

Political progress, however, is not con- 
fined to the questioning of candidates on 
popularissues. During February, President 
Gompers and Secretary Morrison invited 
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the presidents of all the affiliated interna- 
tional unions to meet with the Executive 
Council at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, March 21, 1906, 
and participate in a conference concerning 
matters affecting labor’s interests, congres- 
sionally and administratively. The presi- 
dents, or their duly credentialed represent- 
atives, participated and unanimously and 
enthusiastically endorsed and signed a Bill 
of Grievances addressed to the chief repre- 
sentatives of the party in power, and, in 
company with the Executive Council, pre- 
sented the document and attended the 
reading thereof. The bill is published in 
this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
IST. 

The party in power has refused to grant 
the desired relief, and on April 7th the 
following statement was issued over the sig- 
natures of President Gompers and Secretary 
Morrison: 

Let the inspiring watchword go forth— 

We will stand by our friends and administer a 
stinging rebuke to men or parties who are either 
indifferent, negligent, or hostile, and, whenever 
opportunity affords, to secure the election of in- 
telligent, honest, earnest trade unionists, with 
clear, unblemished, paid-up union cards in their 
possession. 


On the same day there was published in 
connection with a reprint of the Bill of 
Grievances the following statements: 


That as our efforts are centered against all forms 
of industrial slavery and economic wrong, we 
must also direct our utmost energies to remove all 
forms of political servitude and party slavery, to 
the end that the working people may act asa unit 
at the polls at every election. 

That the American Federation of Labor most 
firmly and unequivocally favors the independent 
use of the ballot by the trade unionists and work- 
ingmen, united regardless of party, that we may 
elect men from our own ranks to make new laws 
and administer them along the lines laid down in 
the legislative demands of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and at the same time secure an im- 
partial judiciary that will not govern us by arbi- 
trary injunction of the courts, nor act as the pliant 
tools of corporate wealth. 


The last convention of the American 
Federation of Labor unanimously endorsed 
the recommendation of the Executive Coun- 
cil that the questioning of candidates be 
brought into general use, and it referred to 
the Executive Council the duty of operat- 
ing the system. March 23d the Executive 
Council took the necessary steps for inter- 
rogating candidates for public office, and it 
was decided that the questioning should be 
aggressively prosecuted. 





NO CASTE BEYOND THE GRAVE. 


O ye who poise a lordly head 
In haughty, gold-created pride, 
Who walk the streets with kingly tread 
And brush the honest poor aside ; 
Who think the toilers but the scum 
Of earth and always in the way— 
Know you the time will surely come 
When you will be as poor as they? 
That death will level king and slave? 
There'll be no caste beyond the grave. 


You look with proud and cold disdain 
On those who toil for daily bread; 
The clanking of the labor chain 
You hear with careless toss of head; 
You never shake a poor man’s hand 
Unless you have an ax to grind— 
Some new ambition to be fanned 
From coal to flame; but keep in mind 
Death knows no master, knows no slave— 
There’ll be no caste beyond the grave. 


This life is as a quick-drawn breath 
Compared unto eternity; 
’Tis but a span from birth to death, 
Then out upon the shoreless sea 
We drift, and there the man of pride, 
Who was a king upon the earth, 
Must float as equal side by side 
With fellowman of humbler birth. 
He can not ride a private wave— 
There'll be no caste beyond the grave. 
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EDITORIAL. 


By SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


MEN OF LaBorR! © March 21, 1906, the organized labor movement of the 
BE UP United States, through its duly authorized representatives, 

AND DOING. presented a document to President Roosevelt, Mr. Frye, 

president pro tempore United States Senate, and Speaker Cannon. 

The presentation and the publication of that document has created more 
widespread interest and discussion among all our people than has the publi- 
cation of any other document within adecade. And yet, after all, what was 
its import? A mere recital of a fewof the grievances which the working 
people so justly feel against those entrusted with the administrative and 
legislative power of our government. It was a simple statement of a per- 
sistent policy of indifference and neglect, of downright hostility to labor’s 
demands for justice and fairness, and the relief which is essential to the wel- 
fare of labor due to the changed conditions of industry, and for the peaceful 
evolution and rational development of the labor movement of our country 
toward a higher and a better life for themselves, for theirs, for all. 

Each item recounted in the Bill of Grievances is a story of injustice 
and wrong done to labor. There is not one count which has its basis other 
than in the best interests of the wealth producers of our country and finally 
the general public. There is not one cause of complaint submitted but 
which has behind it the hopes and yearnings of myriads of the noblest and 
best men and women of our time. There is none but for the achievement 
of which labor has for years justly, persistently, and intelligently pressed 
its claim. Nor were the preparation and presentation of labor’s grievances 
hurriedly conceived. The document itself contains the story, and the 
workers and students are urged to read and peruse it until every word and 
every thought have been indelibly impressed upon heart and mind. 

Every feature to which the attention of the officers of our government 
was called has been the subject of keen discussion in the workmen’s con- 
ventions, union meetings, clubs, and associations of all sorts. There is 
greater unanimity of judgment and feeling among workmen upon these 
complaints than there is upon any other question before the American 
people. They have grown into their every work-a-day lives. They have 
become their economic and political creed. 

Little wonder, then, that so large a number of signers of the Bill of 
Grievances came to Washington upon a brief invitation to consult and take 
action regarding matters affecting labor’s interests legislatively and 
administratively. 

No wonder, then, that the Bill of Grievances was adopted with enthu- 
siasm and without a dissenting voice or vote by those men who know the 
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feelings, the needs and wants of the toiling masses of our country. It con- 
tained naught but what they themselves had often felt and expressed, and 
they were exultant at the opportunity of presenting it in such a form as 
would arrest attention and arouse the deepest and keenest interest. 

We shall not in this issue discuss the manner and spirit manifested by 
the gentlemen to whom labor presented its grievances and demand for 
redress. That may well be left in abeyance for the present. That they 
had little conception of its importance was immediately and plainly ap- 
parent to all but themselves, and to them later—perhaps. 

What labor is concerned in now, and will be for some time to come, is 
that its grievances shall be rectified and its just demands granted, or to know 
the reason why. 

The convention of the American Federation of Labor, many years ago, 
adopted, and often thereafter reaffirmed, the following declaration of 


LABOR’S POLITICAL POLICY: 


That as our efforts are centered against all forms of in- 
dustrial slavery and economic wrong, we must also direct our 
utmost energies to remove all forms of political servitude and 
party slavery, to the end that the working people may act as 
a unit at the polls of every election. 

That the American Federation of Labor most firmly and 
unequivocally favors the independent use of the ballot by the 
trade unionists and workingmen, united regardless of party, 
that we may elect men from our own ranks to make new 
laws and administer them along the lines laid down in the 
legislative demands of the American Federation of Labor, 
and at the same time secure an impartial judiciary, that will 
not govern us by arbitrary injunction of the courts, nor act as 
the pliant tools of corporate wealth. 

The time is now opportune for the toiling masses of our country to 
carry into effect their oft-repeated declaration. Remember— 


‘«'There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 
On such a full sea are we now afloat; 
And we must take the current when it serves, 
Or lose our ventures.’’ 


Let the inspiring watchword go forth that— 

We will stand by our friends and administer a stinging 
rebuke to men or parties who are either indifferent, negligent, 
or hostile, and, wherever opportunity affords, to secure the 
election of intelligent, honest, earnest trade unionists, with 
clear, unblemished, paid-up union cards in their possession. 





Whether engaged in a battle for wages, hours, or other conditions of 
labor; whether in the economic or political arena, always bear in mind, men 
of labor, your first duty is loyalty to your trade union. 
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LABORLEGIS- ©°™e months ago we called attention, for the benefit of 
LATION HERE Our lawmakers, to the trade union bill which the Balfour 
AND IN or Tory government had offered to organized labor and 
ENGLAND. the influential group of labor members of Parliament. It 
was a bill, we showed, which our capitalistic press, the attorneys who ap- 
pear before committees in behalf of employers’ associations, and many of 
our congressmen, would shrink from as revolutionary. 

But British labor was not satisfied with it. Some of its provisions— 
notably those regarding picketing and the right to act in concert without 
incurring any liability under the vague ‘‘ conspiracy ’’ laws—were deemed 
inadequate, in the sense of not being liberal enough to labor, and the gov- 
ernment was notified that it need not trouble itself about passing the bill. 
It was accordingly dropped. 

Labor knew what it was about. The Balfour government was doomed— 
its days were numbered. Better things were reasonably expected from the 
Liberal party, which was sure to come into power at the next election. 

We know what happened at the general election of last December. The 
Liberals were swept into power, and the workmen elected a solid labor 
delegation of 53 members to the House of Commons. ‘The introduction of 
a comprehensive, honest, genuine trade union bill had been promised by 
the Liberals, and the labor group, reinforced by strong radicals like Sir 
Charles Dilke, could be trusted to supply any omissions and cure any de- 
fects that it might contain. 

And this is exactly what has happened. The Liberal government not 
only offered a much better bill than that of Mr. Balfour, but the criticisms 
of labor upon the most important section of the bill have induced the gov- 
ernment to accept the trade union substitute for it. And that sub- 
stitute, it is hardly necessary to add, leaves nothing to be desired. The 
full text of the bill is as follows: 


A Bill to Amend the Law Relating to Trades Unions and Trade and Other 


Disputes. 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Excellent Majesty, by and with the 
advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in 
this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, as 
follows: 

1. It shall be lawful for any person or persons acting either on their 
own behalf or on behalf of a trade union or other association of individuals, 
registered or unregistered, in contemplation of or during the continuance 
of any trade dispute, to attend for any of the following purposes at or near 
a house or place where a person resides or works, or carries on his business, 
or happens to be : 

(1) For the purpose of peacefully obtaining or communicating 
information ; 

(2) For the purpose of peacefully persuading any person to work 
or abstain from working. 

2. An agreement or combination by two or more persons to do or pro- 
cure to be done any act in contemplation or furtherance of a trade dispute 
shall zo¢ be ground for an action, if such act when committed by one person 
would not be ground for an action. 
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3. An action shall not be brought against a trade union or other associ- 
ation aforesaid, for the recovery of damage sustained by any person or per- 
sons by reason of the action of a member or members of such trade union 
or other association aforesaid. 

4. This Act may be cited as the Trades Dispute Act, 1906. 

Let us explain the union features of the bill which the Liberal govern- 
ment has fully accepted and which has passed the second reading. Our con- 
gressmen should carefully consider these provisions and compare them with 
the demands of organized labor in this country. 

The bill specifically provides that no act done by any trade union or 
general labor body in furtherance of any industrial dispute shall be deemed 
illegal if it be legal when done by an individual. This will do away with the 
absurd and malicious attempts to apply the conspiracy statutes to legitimate 
efforts of organized labor along trade union lines. 

Peaceful picketing is definitely legalized. At present picketing is lawful 
only for the purpose of giving or gathering information; the bill abolishes 
this foolish restriction and permits picketing for purposes of persuading 
non-union men or others to refrain from taking strikers’ places, and for any 
other proper unionist purpose. 

Completeimmunity is provided for trade union funds. Unions are not to 
be civilly and financially liable for any acts, authorized or unauthorized, of 
any individual officer or member. Individuals are to be responsible for their 
acts, but the union is not to be compulsorily connected with an artificial 
entity, a corporation. The clause in relation to funds we again quote: 

No action shall be brought against a trade union or other association 
aforesaid for the recovery of damages sustained by any person or persons by 
reason of the action of any member or members of such trade union or 
other association. 

This bill, when enacted, will do full justice to unionism. It will relieve 
it of the unfair burdens placed upon labor by the arbitrary decision of the 
House of Lords in the notorious Taff-Vale case. It will protect union funds 
from attacks by unscrupulous employers and hostile judges. 

The House of Lords tried, by ‘‘judicial legislation,’’ to force a 
corporate status upon the unions. The bill recognizes that they are merely 
voluntary associations, like church or club societies, and leaves them free to 
remain such or to incorporate at their own will and discretion. 

These features of the British trade union bill sufficiently indicate its 
scope and character. There is no anti-injunction clause in it, and none is 
needed in England; first, because government by injunction is practically 
unknown there; and, second, because the provisions we have named make 
injunctions futile and without object. 

Where peaceful picketing and moral suasion are legal; where union 
funds are fully protected, and where organized workmen may do in concert 
everything that men may do individually, there is no vitality left in the 
injunction method. Injunctions, we know, are obtained to prevent union 
men from exercising their legal rights. 

Now, is it too much to ask that the American Congress and state 
legislatures shall enact laws similar to that which the British government 
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has undertaken and pledged itself to enact? Will any sane American accuse 
the Campbell-Bannerman ministry—men like Morley, Asquith, Haldane, 
Sir Edward Grey, James Bryce—of encouraging anarchy and lawlessness? 

The British labor bill shows how hollow and hypocritical and worthless 
the arguments used here against labor’s legislative demands really are and 
have been. That American workmen can not be given the rights which 
British workmen are to enjoy under the bill in question is a preposterous 
and monstrous contention. 

We have said that there is a lesson for our lawmakers in the British 
labor bill. There is also a lesson for our unions and federated workmen in 
the parliamentary situation just described. 

For years labor has urged and petitioned, but capitalistic influence has 
been too strong in our national congresses and state legislatures, and there- 
fore justice has been denied to labor. 

The workers have time and agaia pressed home upon the lawmakers 
of our country that they intensely feel the necessity for remedial legislation, 
as well as that they are conscious of the fact that it is necessary to present 
their measures, even though frequently rejected, so that they, as well as 
the world at large, might understand how little heed to the real needs of 
the people was given by those responsibie for legislation. 

The working people of our country and those who sympathize with our 
movement recognize the hostility and indifference of the lawmaking bodies, 
and will hold them to an accountability for their acts and for their failure 
to act. 

Labor will stand by its friends and defeat its enemies at the polls as 
elsewhere, and, wherever the opportunity presents itself, elect one of its 
own intelligent, staunch, true men, and thus compel favorable action upon 
the reasonable demands which labor justly makes upon modern society. 





Labor men! Vote right and stick to your union. 





Labor men will require the protecting care of their trade unions after 
they have cast their ballots, just as much as before. 





Elect clean cut, straight-out trade unionists to Congress and the state 
legislatures wherever you can, and never waver in your unionism. 





Defeat labor’s known enemies, even if you have to elect those who are 
not straight labor men. If we can not use the ‘‘other man’’ as a staff to lean 
upon, for temporary purposes he may be just good enough to use as a stick 


to beat the enemy. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


NotTe.—The letters herewith printed include complaints which do not come under the Eight Hour Law referred to in 


the Bill of Grievances. 
at American Federation of Labor headquarters.—Ep. 


PORTLAND, ME., April 6, 7906. 
Mr. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 

DEAR Sir: After reading an article in a Boston 
paper relative to number of hours worked per day 
by United States Customs Inspectors, at Portland, 
Me., I asked a friend of mine who is in a position 
to know the facts of the case, if this statement 
was correct, and he gave me the following account: 

Customs inspectors at Portland work 10 hours 
every day and are paid $3 per day. In addition to 
10 hours’ work each day are obliged to work three 
or four nights each week until midnight, and 
often all night until 6 a. m., reporting for duty at 
7 a. m., regardless of the fact that they worked 
the previous night, thus working 18, 24, and some- 
times 36 consecutive hours, without sleep, and ex- 
posed to all conditions of weather. Thisamount of 
work is all done now for $3, no overtime being 
allowed. 

Up to July, 1904, they were allowed extra pay for 
all time over 10 hours; the government paid the in- 
spectors and was reimbursed by therailroads and 
steamships here for whose accommodation this ex- 
tra service was performed. At this time Secretary 
Shaw decided that no pay for overtime would be al- 
lowed, that this work as above stated would have to 
be performed without extra pay, giving as his rea- 
son that there was no law authorizing payment for 
overtime. The next step taken was to have a bill 
drawn to cover the situation, and it was introduced 
by Congressman Allen, of this district, but it was 
killed in the Ways and Means Committee during 
the present session of Congress. Thus the matter 
stands; it will go on indefinitely unless the inspec- 
tors can secure help from outside; they are unable 
to secure redress through petitions to the head of 
the Treasury Department, and are forbidden, un- 
der penalty of dismissal, to seek relief through 
legislative channels. 

Will you kindly inform me if this is not a 
violation of the Eight Hour Law for the American 
Federation of Labor to report to President Roose- 
velt as per his request of recent date? 





NEw YORK Post-OFFICE CLERKS’ ASSOCIATION. 
NEw York, March 30, 1906. 
Mr. FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 

DEAR SrR: I read with much interest the ac- 
counts given in the public press of the meeting of 
a committee from your organization with President 
Roosevelt, and note that you were requested to 
submit data respecting violations of the Eight 
Hour Law in the government service, and would 
take the liberty of calling your attention to the 
manner in which clerks employed in post-offices are 
worked without any regard to an eight hour sched- 
ule, where, it is argued, it does not apply. Partic- 
ularly might this be said of the larger post-offices 
of the country, such as New York City and Chi- 
cago, where the force of clerks is totally inade- 
juate to handle the volume of mail-matter received. 
ind, as a consequence, the clerks in these offices 
are compelled frequently to work hours in excess of 
eight witheut any compensation. Many times they 
are compelled to work 10 and 12 hours on Sunday. 


For obvious reason, the names of the writers are not printed. Their original letters are on file 


The only thing, at any time, being considered is the 
condition and shape of the mailin hand. It might 
be added that around election time here in New 
York, and preceding the holidays at Xmas, the 
clerks employed in the money order and registered 
letter departments had to work 15 and 16 hours a 
day for over a week and more, and no attempt was 
made by the department in Washington to relieve 
this state of affairs. 

I trust that you will see your way clear to call- 
ing this matter to the attention of the President 
again, as it was done on a previous occasion by 
the Archbishop of New York, Rev. John M. Far- 
ley. 


MILLIs, MAss., April 6, 7906. 
Mr. FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 

DEAR SiR: I read an account in the Boston 
Herald of March 22d of President Roosevelt’s 
statement in reference to the Eight Hour Law. I 
would like to draw your attention to the fact that 
there are seven or eight inspectors and their help- 
ers in the government employ working 10 hours 
daily and have been for the past five or six months. 
I should like to ask you, are these men entitled to 
eight hours daily and their back pay for overtime? 
These inspectors and their helpers are making 
shoes for the government at a factory at this 
place. 


CuicaGco, March 29, 1906. 
Mr. FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 

DEAR Sir: Our organization has noted with in- 
terest the letter addressed to you by President 
Roosevelt, published in the Chicago dailies, in 
which you are asked to furnish specific cases of 
violation of the Eight Hour Law, and it has been 
thought advisable to address you and ask that the 
excessive hours exacted of post-office clerks be 
made part of your memorial. The legal hours that 
constitute a day’s work for post-office clerks has 
never been specifically stated by the department, 
outside of an order issued three years ago to post- 
masters, to the effect that they establish as near an 
eight hour schedule as possible for the clerks. 
Nor have the clerks a special law (like the letter- 
carriers) of eight hours, so that any rights we may 
have to an eight hour day must be based on the 
above order, the general Eight Hour Law, or to 
the following law, quoted verbatim from P. L. and 
R., edition of 1902, page 41,which in turn quotes 
the statute, with reference numbers, as follows: 
March 15, 1898, Ch. 68-7, 2 Supp., 736, and which 
states under the heading of hours of service in de- 
partment: ‘‘It shall be the duty of the heads of 
the several Executive Departments in the interests 
of the public service, to require of all clerks and 
other employees of whatever grade or class in 
their respective departments, not less than seven 
hours of labor each day, except Sundays and days 
declared public holidays by law or executive order; 
provided, that the heads of departments may, by 
special order stating the reason, further extend the 
hours of any clerk or employe in their department 
respectively, but in case of extension it shall be 
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without additional compensation.’’ And same 
chapter, par. 3, states: ‘‘The daily hours of labor 
of Post-Office Department shall begin at 9 a. m. 
and terminate at 4 p. m. except Sundays and holi- 
days, unless otherwise specifically ordered.’’ The 
long hours imposed upon postal clerks are notori- 
ous and are prevalent the country over, and in 
Chicago particularly acute, and the tendency of 
these long hours is to drive capable men from the 
service, thereby impairing its efficiency. I am 
enclosing you time sheets, which cover November, 
December, and January, which, while bad enough, 
are not a marker to the hours we endured during 
February and March up to date, which have been 
11 hours daily, with one or two exceptions. In 
fact, the men here have been persistently worked 
more than eight hours a greater part of the year, 
and for the last eight years to my knowledge. 

I also enclose you newspaper clippings on the 
local situation, together with cartoon which ap- 

ared in the Chicago 7ribune and ask you if this 
is not an indictment, worthy of mention in your 
memorial, upon a government that is on record as 
favoring an eight hour work day for its employes, 
and in truth works many of us inhuman hours with- 
out a thought of extra compensation. It is only fair 
to state our postmaster, Mr. Busse, has made every 
effort to relieve our condition, and after making 
two trips to your city, Mr. Waters, of the Post-Office 
Department, was sent to Chicago to look into con- 
ditions, but the help extended is grossly inade- 
quate, and our postmaster is again in Washington, 
while the long hours still endure. 


HARTFORD, Conn., April 6, 1906. 
EDITOR AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST: 

While looking over the labor situation here, 
among other things, my attention was called to the 
long hours of labor that girls are compelled to 
work in the Government Envelope Agency, No. 1, 
South Ann street, where between 180 and 200 
women are employed in making envelopes, used 
by U. S. Government and general public. These 
girls vary in age from 16 years upward, and, I am 
informed, receive from 3% cents to 5 cents per 
thousand for making a complete envelope, which 
includes the stamp, imprint, and gumming. 

The following facts I gathered in an inter- 
view with one of the girls employed there 
(under promise I would not reveal her name), as 
they stand in mortal fear of losing their jobs if they 
complain, and they are not working for pin money, 
many being the breadwinners of the family, others 
having aged parents to care for. I was informed 
that tle girls are compelled to work 13 hoursa 
day 4 days a week, beginning 7 a. m. and finish 9 
p. m., from noon hour to 9 p. m. with no inter- 
mission for supper, and are obliged to use the noon 
hour on Saturday to clean their machines; work- 
ing 11 hours straight; eating their lunch as they 
work, making a total of 73 hours in each week, 
notwithstanding there is a law that reads as 
follows: 

Employment of Minors and Women. 

No minor under sixteen years of age, and no woman, 

shall be employed in laboring in any manufacturing, 


mechanical, or mercantile establishment more than ten 
hours in any day, except when it is necessary to make 


repairs to prevent the interruption of the ordinary run- 
ning of the machinery, or where a different apportion- 
ment of the hours of labor is made for the sole purpose 
of making a shorter day’s work for one day of the week. 
Every employer shall post in a conspicuous place in 
every room where such persons are employed a notice 


stating the number of hours of work required of them 
on each day of the week, and the employment of any 
such person for a longer time in any day than so stated 
shali be a viviation of this section, unless it appears 
that such employment is to make up for time lost on 
some previous day of the same week in consequence of 
the stopping of machinery upon which such person was 
employed or dependent for employment; but in no case 
Shall tue hours of labor exceed sixty ina week. Every 
person who wilfully employs, or has in his employment, 
or under his charge, any person in violation of this sec- 
tion, and every parent or guardian who permits any 
such minor to be so employed, shall be fined not more 
than twenty dollars for each offense. A certificate of the 
age of a minor, made as provided in section 4705, shall be 
conclusive evidence of his age upon the trial of any 
person other than the parent or guardian for violation 
of any provision of this section. General Statutes, 1902, 
section 4691. 

I was also informed, at times, girls are compelled 
to work all Saturday night. Several instances were 
related to me where they fell asleep in church the 
following morning, utterly worn out. Another 
young woman I interviewed, who had worked in 
the government envelope works over six years, 
was discharged because she refused to work Sun- 
day, after working five days and three nights, 
notwithstanding she was physically unable to do so. 

All are compelled to work overtime or give up 
their machines, which is equivalent toa discharge. 

Fraternally yours, 
Wo. E. TERRY, 
General Organizer, A. F.of L. 


THE FOLLOWING TELEGRAMS ARE SELF 
EXPLANATORY. 
BoIsE, IpaHo, March 27, 1906. 
To SAMUEL GomPERS, Pres. A. F. of L., 
Washington, D. C.: 
Great agitation caused by arrest Moyer, Hay- 
wood, and Pettibone, of Western Federation of 
Miners, among labor unions of United States and 
charge of conspiracy between state officials and 
mine owners of west to punish innocent men for 
assassination of Governor Steunenberg, has in- 
duced me to invite yourself and John Mitchell to 
appoint committee and investigate conditions here. 
Will offer such committee opportunity to see 
Orchard and Adams, hear from their lips state- 
ments that they have made confession implicat- 
ing accused men in numerous murders, and that 
no clemency has been offered. You understand, 
of course, details of confession can not be told to 
any committee or made public until told in trial of 
the cases. I do this because I believe in fairness of 
membership of labor organizations. I call your 
attention to my statement in Associated Press dis- 
patches of March 23. Will you do Idaho justice 
and me honor of appointing such committee to 
meet here April 12th ? 
F. R. GOoDING, 
Governor of Idaho. 


WASBINGTON, D. C., March 30, 1906. 
Governor F. R. GOODING, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Surely, if Orchard and Adams can not give de- 
tails of confession, what benefit can result from 
Mr. Mitchell and my hearing their general state- 
ment? In any event such statemefts would only 
be ex parte without cross-examination and without 
being confronted with the accused men. The jus- 
tification for the general suspicion lies in their 
unlawful extradition and brutal kidnaping from 
their homes and state. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
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STRIKES IN AUSTRIA, 1894-1904. 


By H. FEHLINGER, 


During the last 11 years the strike movement 
was less extensive in Austria than in Western 
Europe, the causes being the backward industrial 
conditions on the one hand and reactionary legis- 
lation on the other. The combination law of 1370 
declares illegal the propaganda in favor of better 
conditions of employment or increased wages. The 
workers have, therefore, been obliged, side by 
side with the legal form of trade unions, properly 
so-called, to establish organizations which only 
raise strike funds, and from these they give 
benefits to victimized workmen and those on 
strike. 

The combination law hampered the develop- 
ment of trade unions, and it also prevented the 
extension of the strike movement because the nec 
essary funds can be accumulated under difficulties 
only. 

As a rule, workmen were driven to strike, not 
by blind ill-feeling toward re but by a 
whole series of well-underst and perfectly le- 
gitimate impulses. There is no doubt that strikes 
are sometimes entered into hastily and with no 
proper conception by the investigators of what 
they are doing, but these cases are rare, and were, 
in the majority of instances, instigated by the un- 
organized workmen. In nearly all cases the con- 
tention of the strikers is to secure and enforce 
suitable contracts as safeguards to labor, beyond 
the caprice of the employers. ; , 

The statistics of strikes in Austria, compiled 
from the annual reports of the government, cover 
labor disputes in the various industrial occupa- 
tions from 1894 to 1904. The disputes are recorded 
as far back as 1891, but the data for the earlier 
years, being incomplete, are omitted from the fol- 
lowing statements. The table below shows the 
number of strikes and of persons involved: 


. No.of No. persons 
Years. s'rikes. involved. 
ae cE rein ee me 172 67,061 
REE iciccciha aeadkionian Gveceademanigaian 209 21,652 
0 EEE LEE: 305 66,234 
(EIEN sicisiincccneasiionainoniiaminannoeeial 246 38,267 
i acotanccaticedacesinasannaniinntcmcantanes 255 39,658 
I ocd Sidcccitiivniseunsineeamiaibeiie 311 54,763 
CD inccas cckticveccermemaenerenanns 303 105,128 
WO vicic ciccsincknietsnadccamieeeioanaene 270 24,870 
Di onitsdnctincncicssneucessewenineieninicens 264 37,471 
Roeiiveiccivacucktnacskeuavecwensentadsauennnien 324 46,215 
insctincisanensancmeriaamiaanppenniate 370 57,924 


The minima of workmen involved in strikes co- 
incide with bad times and the maxima with favor- 
ble conjunctures on the market. The industrial 
lepression of 1401-1902 finds its reflex in the small 
number of strikers 
The industries most affected by strikes were 
ining, the building trades, and the textile trades. 
s regards the relative number of employes thrown 
out of employment by labor disputes, there were 
engaged in these industries: 1:94, 66 per cent; 


1896, 68 per cent; 1898, 60 per cent; 1900, 91 per 
cent; 1902, 71 per cent; 1904, 61 per cent. 

An exaniination of the causes or objects for 
which strikes were undertaken during the period 
1894-1903 shows that practically three causes, in- 
volving increase of wages, reduction of hours, and 
discharge of workmen, included not less than 80 per 
cent of all disputes. The following figures show 
the demands of strikers in a more detailed form: 


Demands. Per cent ofall strikes. 
Status quo of existing wages.....................668 10.4 
ee 45.5 
Status quo of existing work time.................. 2.5 
SI GE WRIIES GR iiesscicicsccdcucintnenenonnns 19.5 
Reengagement of work time.....................00 139 
EAR ea EN Ie ME 8.5 


The question has been asked repeatedly whether 
the results of strikes do not become less favoryble 
for the workers in the same measure as the accu- 
mulation of capital progresses. In this connection 
the figures below will be of interest: 

Percentages of all strikes engaged in strikes 


terminating— Successful. be _ 
| SEE Ree eee ae 46.5 53.5 
i ie 73.5 26.5 
EE aihininecbisbinthnsininietennensdiomenaiis 67.4 32.6 
at icisthininniniabsnteidunaiibemanimebeauied 63.5 36.5 
IT iicesoprictiiteionccisinasutanbeitphistecatianosilie 74.8 25.2 
Gi ntencschssconnnssadnnenescssceneniessesoios 82.2 17.8 
Se dstsdcusnsndaseinenrneneeenesenseninietes 90 2 9.8 
___ SEC ane ee ere na eT 67.9 32.4 
i cnkinredansanininicbnnsacuanienisianaeeabiniin 66.5 33.5 
Gc nceecsccnnesscnsdscsscnnoccnsasncnisensees 78.0 220 
ib ihskiridiacicnnsucendinentviagaesnunieusiiis 73.1 26.9 


These figures indicate that in the recent years 
trade disputes showed no tendency to be settled 
more in favor of the employers than in the earlier 
years. The industrial depression of 1901-1902 can 
be sufficient to explain the higher percentages of 
strikers not gaining their objects. So long as there 
were no strong labor organizations strikers soon 
yielded or were replaced; as trade unions grow to 
an economic power and are able to protect their 
members against starvation wages the employers 
must recognize the fair demands of the working 
people. Not organized labor alone gained through 
strikes. What John Mitchell, in his book on ‘‘ Or- 
ganized Labor,’’ says in regard to the United States 
is true also of Austria: Where a strike for higher 
wages has been successful, the employers invari- 
ably apply the increase not only to the men who 
have struck but to the non-unionists, who, os- 
tensibly satisfied with conditions, may have 
worked throughout the strike. The employers thus 
recognize that there must be one minimum rate 
prevailing, and acknowledge at the same time that 
the non-unionist is to be considered in modern 
industry zof as an individual workman, but, like 
the unionist, as a member of a large industrial 
group. 








INTERNATIONAL CONVENTIONS, 1906. 


May 1. New York, N. Y., United Cloth Hat and 
Cap Makers of North America. 

May 1, Cincinnati, Ohio, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel, and Tin Workers. 

May (first week), Worcester, Mass., National 
Union of Cutting Die and Cuttermakers. 

May 7, Cincinnati, Ohio, Commercial Telegraph- 
ers’ Union of America. 

May —, Canton, Ohio, Tin Plate Workers’ [nter- 
national Protective Association of America. 

May —, York, Pa., or Buffalo, N. Y., National 
Print Cutters’ Association of America. 


May 14, Buffalo, N. Y., Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen of North America. 


May 21, Boston, Mass., American Federation of 


Musicians. 

May 21, New York, N. Y., Actors’ National Pro- 
tective Union. 

May 30, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Pavers and Rammiers. 


International Union of 


June 4, Baltimore, Md., Ladies Garment Workers. 


June 4, Chicago, Ill., International Association 


of Marble Workers. 

June 6, New York, N. Y., 
pressed Air Workers’ Union. 

June 11, Chicago, Ill., Ceramic, Mosaic, and 
Encaustic ‘Tile Layers and Helpers. 

June 12, Washington, D. C., International Broth- 
erhood of Bookbinders. 

June 18, Pittsburg, Pa., International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union. 

June 20, Washington, D. C., International Steel 
and Copperplate Printers. 

July —. Akron, O., National Brotherhood of 
Operative Potters. 

July 2, Boston Mass., Brushmakers’ International 
Union. 

July 9, Atlantic City, N. J., Glass Bottle Blowers’ 
Association of the United States and Canada. 

July 9, Buffalo, N. Y., International Jeweiry 
Workers. 

July 9, Chicago, IIl., 
Instrument Workers’ 
America. 

July 10, Cleveland, O., Stove Mounters and Steel 
Range Workers. 

July 21, Springfield, Mass., 
Weavers’ Protective Association. 

August —, Toronto, Ont., United Garment Work- 
ers of America. 


International Com- 


Piano, Organ, and Musical 
International Union of 


American Wire 


August 6, Chicago, Ill., Internstional Brother- 
hood of Teamsters. 

August 6, , National Association Insulators 
and Asbestos Workers. 

August 7, Milwaukee, Wis., International Glove 
Workers’ Union of America. 

August 12, Colorado Springs, Colo., 
tional Typographical Union. 

August 13, New York, N. Y., International Ste- 
reotypers and Sassbeste pene Union. 

August 14, Pittsburg, Pa., Window Glass Snap- 
pers’ National Association. 

August 20, Boston, Mass., United Gold Beaters’ 
National Union. 

September 3. , Elastic Goring Weavers’ 
Amalgamated Association. 

September 3, Toronto, Ont., International 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

September 6, Toronto, Ont., Saw Smiths’ Union 
of North America. 

September 6, Eureka, Cal., Woodsmen and Saw 
Mill Workers. 





Interna- 





September 10. Milwaukee, Wis., International 
Union of Steam Engineers. 
September 10, Danville, Ill., International 


Alliance of Brick, Tile, and Terra-Cotta Workers. 


September 11, Buffalo, N. Y., American Brother- 
hood of Cement Workers. 

September 13, Boston, Mass., Cotton Mule Spin- 
ners’ Association. 

September 13, Hartford, Conn., 
Grinders’ National Union. 

September 17, New York, N. Y., 
Wood Carvers’ Association. 

September 17, Niagara Falls, N. Y., United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 

October 1, Minneapolis, Minn., International 
Photo-Engravers’ Union. 

October, first week, Toronto, Ont., Wood, Wire, 
and Metal Lathers’ International Union. 

October 8, Milwaukee, Wis., Coopers’ 
national Union. 

October 16, Paterson, N. 
Workers of America. 

November 5, East Bangor, Pa., 
Union Slate Workers. 

November 12, Minneapolis, Minn., 
Federation of Labor. 

December 3, Boston, Mass., 
mens Union. 

December 3, New York, N. Y., National Alliance 
of Bill Posters and Billers of America. 


Table Knife 


International 


Inter- 
J., United Textile 
International 
American 


International Sea- 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC 


In this department is presented a comprehensive review of industrial conditions throughout the 


country. 
This includes: 


A statement by American Federation of Labor general and local organizers of labor conditions in 


their vicinity. 


Increases in wages, reduction of hours, or improved conditions gained without strikes. 


Work done for union labels. 
Unions organized during the last month. 


City ordinances or state laws passed favorable to labor. 


Strikes or lockouts; causes, results. 


A report of this sort is rather a formidable task when it is remembered that more than 1,000 of the 
organizers are volunteers, doing the organizing work and writing their reports after the day’s toil is 


finished in factory, mill, or mine. 


The matter herewith presented is valuable to all who take an intelligent interest in the industrial 


development of the country. 


It is accurate, varied, and comprehensive. 


The information comes from 


those familiar with the conditions of which they write. 

These organizers are themselves wage workers. They participate in the struggles of the people for 
better conditions, help to win the victories, aid in securing legislation—in short, do the thousand and 
one things that go to round out the practical labor movement. 

Through an exchange of views in this department the wage workers in various sections of the 
country and the manifold branches of trade are kept in close touch with each other. 

Taken in connection with the reports from secretaries of international unions, this department 
gives a luminous vision of industrial advancement throughout the country. 


FROM INTERNATIONAL OFFICERS. 


Blacksmiths. 

Geo. J. Werner.—Trade conditions good. A 
general advance has been made in wages and 
working conditions. Have formed new unions in 
Peoria, Ill.; Sherman, Tex.; Bedford, Ind., and 
San Jose, Cal. Our total membership is now over 
7,500 and steadily growing. No strikes or serious 
trouble anywhere. 


Brushmakers. 


J. M. McElroy.—Trade conditions continue fair. 
Most of our members have steady employment. In 
some shops hours have been reduced to nine a day 
and wages have been advanced. We are contem- 
plating an active campaign for the union labels of 
all crafts. Our members also strongly oppose all 
child labor and convict and sweat-shop labor. We 
are anxious to thoroughly organize our craft, and 
any assistance from A. F. of L. organizers will be 
greatly appreciated. 


Carriage and Wagon Workers. 


Chas. A. Baustian.—Fair trade conditions are 
obtained by members of our craft. In Memphis, 
Tenn., and Toronto, Can., we have made demands 
for the nine hour day. In Boston we are asking 
the Saturday half holiday for six months in the 
year, and in Kansas City we expect to be success- 
ful for increased wages. 


Cement Workers. 


Henry Uliner.—Prospects bright for the coming 
season. Trade conditions are fairly satisfactory in 
our craft. Our Chicago locals are now working har- 
moniously after the adjustment of some trouble 
which lasted about four months. Someslight juris- 


diction troubles have been encountered in some 
cities, but as a whole, everything is running 
smoothly, with good prospects for the future. 
Formed a new union in San Rafael, Cal. Our 
membership has lately increased very rapidly. 


Elastic Goring Weavers. 


Geo. H. Flowers.—Trade conditions fair. We 
have at this writing a strike on hand in Chelsea, 
Mass., forthe union shop. One death benefit of 
$100 was paid recently. 


Elevator Constructors. 

Henry Snow.—Employment good in our craft. 
No recent changes in wages or conditions. We 
had two deaths during the month and expended 
$240 in benefits. 


Glass Bottle Blowers. 


William Launer.—Members of our association 
are pretty generally employed and making good 
wages. We have paid recently $5,000 in death 
benefits. Our membership is steadily growing. 
Everything running smootbly in the trade. 


Glass Workers. 

Wm. Figolah.—Trade conditions fair and stead- 
ily improving. We recently chartered new local 
in Rockford, I]]. We have a strike on in Chicago, 
where the employers refuse to live up to a two-year 
agreement entered into with the union. 


Glove Workers. 

A. H. Cosselman.—We have no industrial diffi- 
culties at this writing. Trade conditions good, 
and our members are well employed. Our mem- 
bership is steadily increasing. 
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Knife Grinders. 
Richard Odlum.—All our members are steadily 
employed. Trade conditions improving. 


Print Cutters. 


Thos. Eastwood.—All men in our craft working 
full time. Trade conditions satisfactory. No 
strikes or troubles of any kind. 


Slate Workers. 


Thos. H. Palmer.—We have formed new locals 
in Slatington, Pa., Poultney, Fair Haven, and 
West Pawlet, Vt., and Granville, N. Y. At this 
writing our members are on strike in Bangor, Pa., 
for the nine hour day, payment in United States 
currency, recognition of the union, and the aboli- 
tion of system of deducting two per cent of wages. 
Trade conditions normal. We are interested in 
the formation of a central body at Bangor, Pa., 
which would be a great aid to the organization in 
that vicinity. We are contemplating the organiza- 
tion of new unions of our craft in Danielsville, 
Slatedale, Chapman’s Quarries, and Slatington, 
Pa. Hours and wages about the same as this time 
last year. 
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Travelers’ Goods. 

Charles 7. Gille.—The lockout in St. Louis, men- 
tioned in a former report, still continues, but we 
are hopeful of an ultimate victory. Our members 
are as firm as at the beginning of the lockout. We 
also have a recent lockout in Philadelphia, Pa. 
Trade conditions, on the whole, are good for our 
craft. We chartered new union in Montreal, Can., 
during the month. 


Woodsmen and Sawmill Workers. 

Ernest Pape.—Trade conditions have been dull 
during the winter months, but are now improving. 
From all appearances work will be plentiful and 
wages fair. Our locals have formed a hospital as- 
sociation for the benefit of our sick members. 


Wood, Wire, and Metai Lathers. 

Ralph V. Brandt.—Recently we have formed 
new unions in the following places: Columbus, 
Ohio; Danville and Rockford, Ill.; Auburn, N. Y.; 
Nashville, Tenn.; New Brighton and Kittanning, 
Pa.; Lake Geneva, Wis.; Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Houghton, Mich., and San Rafael, Cal. Trade 
conditions are good and improving. All these new 
unions give us a big increase in membership. 


FROM DISTRICT, STATE, AND LOCAL ORGANIZERS. 


ALABAMA. 

Aitalla.—H. A. Wright: 

Unorganized workers are in bad shape, and there 
is no hope for them unless they form unions. This 
makes union work difficult. Employment is steady. 

Birmingham.—J. H. F. Moseley: 

All indications point to a prosperous season, es- 
pecially for the building trades. Work is steady. 
Printers have secured the eight hour day without 
reduction in wages. Structural iron workers have 
organized, and the hoisting engineers are about to 
form a union. A movement is on foot to secure 
the policemen eight hour shifts. 

Selma.—J. H. Bean: 

Organized labor is making a very creditable 
showing in the business world and steadily mak- 
ing friends on all sides. The unorganized workers 
are standing in their own light and can not help 
themselves, but they will soon realize how much 
unionism can accomplish. There isa good demand 
for the union labels. Employment has been some- 
what uncertain, but will be more steady as the 
season advances. Wages about the same as last 
spring. No strikes. 

ARKANSAS. 

Little Rock.—L. H. Burnham: 

Condition of organized labor fair. There is a 
spirit of opposition and restlessness among some 
employers, but we hope soon to be better under- 
stood. Bricklayers have secured advance of $1 a 
day without strike. The demand of the carpenters 
for increased wages has not yet been settled. A 
women’s label league and a laundry workers’ union 
are likely to organize in the near future. Employ- 
ment steady. 


CALIFORNIA. 
Eureka.—W. lL. Owen: 
Organized labor has made great gains in this 
section. The woodsmen have their own hospital 
for sick members, whereas two years ago there 


was no organization among them. The combined 
unions of the county have opened a free employ- 
ment bureau. Sawmill and woodmen are employed 
only nine months of the year, but have bettered 
their condition since organizing. Stationary engi- 
neers have increased wages from $3.50 to $5.50 
without strike. The majority of the workers are 
organized. Gas engineers have organized recently. 
Federal union, brickmasons, plasterers, lathers, 
and blacksmiths are organizing. A union label 
league is being formed in order to push the work 
for the union labels. We call all candidates for 
political office before us and find out their attitude 
to organized labor. 

Los Angeles.—lL. D. Biddle: 

Open meetings are the order of the day with the 
unions in this city and with splendid results. 
Every effort is being made to strengthen the unions 
in this city. Printers, pressmen, and press feeders 
are gaining their strike. Messengers, shoemakers, 
and bartenders of San Bernardino are organizing. 


Oakland.—Geo. K. Smith: 

Work is quite steady for all union men. Organ- 
ized workers secure good conditions through asso- 
ciated effort. Teamsters formed a local recently. 
No strikes or lockouts. Wages and hours practi 
cally the same as last spring. 


San Diego.—James P. Dunn: 

Organized labor is in better condition than ever 
before in the history of the city. All unions are 
coming in closer touck with each other; nearly al! 
meet in the new Labor Temple. Electrical workers 
have about the strongest local here, comprising 
nearly all eligible members. Clerks are becoming 
stronger and are now working forthe store card 
Women’s label league is being formed. Building 
laborers and hod-carriers are organizing. Engi 
neers are securing all their demands. 

Vallejo.—D. H. Leavitt: 

Nearly all trades are organized and working the 
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eight hour day. The unorganized crafts share some 
of the benefits and concessions gained by union- 
ized efforts. Cooks and waiters secured one day’s 
rest per week without strike. Active work is done 
toward Japanese exclusion. Plumbers and gas- 
fitters have organized. Teamsters and bartenders 
will form unions shortly. We have an active com- 
mittee working for the union labels. Employment 
has been unsteady in the navy yard, and this 
affects all trades in the city. 
CONNECTICUT. 

New London.—Alex. Murphy: 

Organized labor is holding its own and by long 
odds better off than unorganized who have longer 
hours and are poorly paid. Typographical union 
is gaining the eight hour day. The union labels 
are well patronized. Printing pressmen are organ- 
izing. Delegates to central body are very enthusi- 
astic, and good results are expected from the active 
work done by that body. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington.—E. W. Gallagher: 

Everything is booming in this city. Organized 
workers secure good conditions, but the unorgan- 
ized are in poor shape. Printers have obtained 
the eight hour day in four offices. Bricklayers are 
in much better condition than before the lockout 
two years ago. Carpenters will demand forty 
cents an hour this spring. Powder workers have 


organized. 
FLORIDA, 

Gainesville.—J. 1. Blake: 

Work is steady in nearly all trades. The condi- 
tion of organized labor is much superior to that of 
the unorganized. About 20 per cent of the workers 
are yet unorganized. Wages and hours about the 
same as last spring. No strikes or other indus- 
trial troubles. 

Jacksonville.—W. J. Lowe: 

All union men steadily employed, and obtaining 
good conditions. On the other hand, the unorgan- 
ized workers have to take what they can get and 
work 10 hours a day. Good work is done for the 
union labels. Have some new unions under way. 
We have to fight some open shop sentiment, but 
don’t think it will last long. 

Miami.—W. G. Coates: 

There is no unorganized labor in this city. Union 
workers secure satisfactory conditions. Work is 
steady and plentiful. The eight hour day is en- 
joyed by many of the crafts. Carpenters get 40 
cents an hour, painters get $3 a day, masons $5 a 
day, and plumbers receive $5 a day. Nearly all 
crafts have secured trade agreements with the 
bosses for the coming year. Teamsters have se- 
cured recognition of union and satisfactory rates. 
The general feeling between employers and workers 
is a friendly one. 

St. Augustine.—John H. Pomar: 

Union men are steadily employed and work the 
eight hour day. Many improvements have been 
secured by organized crafts without strike. The 
unorganized workers still work 10 and 11 hours a 
day. The union labels are well patronized. No 
strikes or lockouts, 

GEORGIA. 

Macon.—t,. J. Kilburn: 

Industrial conditions improving in this city. 
All organized crafts are steadily employed. No 


marked changes in wages or hours since last 


spring. Dain 


Boise.—J. E. Roberts and E. M. Grace: 

The lines of organized labor are drawing closer, 
and we are recognized as a most important factor 
of the industrial situation. Union members, for the 
most part, are steadily employed, although this is 
not a manufacturing town. Printers have the 
eight hour day contract signed for another year. 
All other crafts remain about the same as to 
wages and hours. The union labels are being 
pushed. Plasterers have organized, also woman’s 
label league. Building trade alliance is being or- 
ganized. Prospects are bright for all the organized 
crafts. Waiters, laundry workers, and bartenders 
are likely to organize. There have been no recent 
strikes or lockouts. 


ILLINOIS. 

Alion.—O. V. Lowe: 

All trades are well organized in this city. Work 
now steady. Painters’ demand for increase of five 
cents an hour will be granted. Condition of organ- 
ized labor good. Have new unions under way. 
Union labels well patronized. Organizing commit- 
tee of Trades and Labor Assembly at work, and 
hope soon to report good results. 


Belleville.—W. A. Eskridge: 

Work is becoming more plentiful. Most organ- 
ized crafts secure fair conditions. Brickmakers are 
partly organized, but making progress. The Wash- 
burn-Crosby Milling Company are — many 
inducements in selling their non-union made flour, 
but union men do not care to buy. One new union 
is under way. No strikes or other troubles. No 
change in hours or wages. 

Champaign.—W. E. Price: 

Nearly all building trades will secure advanced 
wages this season. Work is steady. The organized 
workers secure superior conditions to the unor- 
ganized workers. Have one new union under way. 
All union labels are pushed. Organized labor 
making good progress all around. 


Danville.—T. K. Heath: 

Work has been steady on account of the un- 
usually mild winter, which permitted more ac- 
tivity in building lines and out-of-door work than 
heretofore. Employment now plentiful. A gradual 
improvement has been noticed in the different 
trades. Printers have secured the eight hour day. 
Union men secure better wages and shorter hours, 
as weil as steadier employment, than the unorgan- 
ized. Trades council is holding open meetings 
once a month, at which general and local condi- 
tions are discussed. Women’s label league is very 
active in the work for the union labels. Butchers 
and laundry workers have reorganized. Building 
trades had a difference with local firm. It was 
adjusted by a union shop contract for all trades 
employed by the firm. We have some trouble with 
the open shop question, but hope to adjust such 
difficulties peaceably. 

Equality.—Thos. E. Leeper: 

Since the teamsters organized they have im- 
proved their conditions materially. The condition 
of the unorganized workers is not good; for in- 
stance, coke workers work nine hours for $1.50 a 
day; the brick and tilemakers, nine hours for $1.25 
a day, and the railroad men, 10 hours for $1.15 a 
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day. Am trying to effect an organization of the 
coke workers. Employment is steady. No recent 
changes in hours or wages. 

Havana.—t,. A. Nichols: 

All unions in this city report progress. Prospects 
are good for the coming season. All possible work 
is done for the union labels. Employment more 
plentiful as spring advances. 

Kewanee.—Adam Menche: 

Carpenters have signed agreement for two years, 
gaining increase in wages. Organized workers 
have secured higher wages and shorter hours 
generally. The mine operators in this vicinity will 
sign the scale, so we do not expect any of these 
mines to be shut down. Work is steady. Non- 
unionists in some instances share the benefits se- 
cured by organized effort. Two locals here are 
being reorganized. 


La Salle.—Geo. A. Hunter: 

Organized labor in fairly satisfactory condition. 
The cement plants here, whichemploy about six- 
teen hundred men, are not yet organized, and the 
conditions are bad. All trades, with few exceptions, 
are working fulltime. Clerks are quite active in 
adding new members. Butchers have organized. 
Teamsters and street carmen are about to form 
unions. We are pushing all union labels. No re- 
cent changes in hours or wages. 


Mascoutah.—Jerry Spegal: 

Organized labor is making good progress. Work 
is steady in most lines. Have two new unions 
under way. Am trying to get the millers organized. 


Mattoon.—A. E. Monteith: 

Work is steady, and organized men secure good 
conditions. Boilermakers secured increased wages 
and other concessions without strike. The condi- 
tion of organized workers is much better than that 
of the unorganized. We are continually working 
for the union labels. 


Quincy.—Aug. C. Lange: 

Condition of organized labor here was never 
better. Work plentiful in every line. Bricklayers 
without strike have increased their wages from 
$4.50 to $5 a day of eight hours. Hod-carriers are 
asking for 20 per cent increase, and will secure 
their demand without strike. Unorganized workers 
have very little show in comparison with the organ- 
ized workers. A new telephone company has re- 
cently been organized, and this gives the electrical 
workers quite a boom. All unions are actively 
increasing their membership. The central body 
recently added 600 new members. Have two new 
unions under way. The union labels receive greater 
support than at any time previous. 


Spring field.—R. E. Woodmansee: 

Organized labor in fine shape. Work is steady 
in most lines and becoming more plentiful. Paint- 
ers have secured increase in their scale. Union 
labor is in demand by employers. Most unions are 
asking for a renewal of last year’s scale. Hod- 
carriers are about to form union. 


Sterling.—H. A. Brown: 

Organized labor in good condition and union, 
men are steadily employed. Printers have secured 
the eight hour day in all shops. All organized 
crafts work eight and nine hours, while the unor- 
ganized workers are obliged to accept the 10 and 
12 hour day. No industrial trouble of any sort. 


Special effort is made to increase patronage of 
cigarmakers’ label. 

Streator.—R. E. Mowbray: 

Organized workers, owing to associated effort, 
are far in advance of the unorganized as regards 
wages and conditions of labor. Work is steady in 
most trades. Have two or three new unions under 
way. Label committee is doing good work for the 
union labels. Wages and hours about the same as 
last spring. 

Tamaroa.—W. H. Johnston: 

Organized labor has the advantage over the un- 
organized crafts because it is preferred by em- 
ployers. Most of the workers here belong to some 
trade union. The formation of a trades council 
would strengthen the organizations here. Miners 
are steadily employed. Have several new unions 
under way. Two mills have adopted the union label, 
and we urge all union men to buy their products. 

Taylorville.—W. H. Conner: 

Electrical workers are organizing. A woman’s 
label league has been formed. Organized labor is 
in fairly good condition, and union men receive 
fair wages. Have no strikes to report. Our city 
council is favorable to organized labor. 

Waukegan.—A. C. Wood: 

Work is plentiful in building lines; other crafts 
find fair employment. Most of the building crafts 
have the eight hour day. Carpenters won strike 
for increased wages. There is a good demand for 
labor, and wagesare satisfactory. A naval academy 
is being erected, and two new railroads are under 
construction, which gives employment to a large 
number of men. Hod-carriers, building laborers, 
and tin roofers are likely to organize. 


West Frankfort.—C. E. McCollom: 

Trade unions have large membership in this 
city, and conditions are improving. We are push- 
ing the union label to the front. The unsettled 
condition of the coal trade has affected employ- 
—_. but we hope soon for a better condition of 
affairs. 


INDIANA. 


La Porte.—Chas. F. Kelling: 

Bricklayers have organized. Painters are about 
to organize. Organized workers secure higher 
wages than the unorganized. Cigarmakers are 
working for the patronage of their label. Employ- 
ment grows more plentiful as spring advances. 
The unions are arranging to secure a library and 
reading room for the use of the members. 


Logansport.—O. P. Smith and Mrs. Dora Smith: 

Organized labor continues to improve conditions 
of the workers. We are adding strength and in- 
fluence to our cause every day. There are no pros- 
pects whatever for the unorganized workers. Work 
has been steady during the winter and is still 
better now. Building trades expect to sign up with 
a number of firms which heretofore have been non- 
union. All union labels are demanded by union 
men. Machinists have been locked out and an 
injunction secured to terrorize the men. Other 
than that there are no industrial troubles to report 
at this time. The trades assembly is conducting a 
series of open meetings. Printers and cigarmakers 
are well organized, and $2 is the minimum wage 
for an eight hour day, while on the other hand 
very few men in the unorganized crafts receive $2 
for 10 or 12 and in some cases 14 hoursa day. For 
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WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


instance, non-union carpenters receive 20 cents an 
hour and work 10 hours, while union hod-carriers 
receive 25 and 27 cents an hour and have the eight 
hour day. Broom-makers, laundry workers, mil- 
liners, paperhangers, and horseshoers are about 
to form a union, 

Mt. Vernon —James K. Kreutzinger: 

Work in all lines is plentiful. Organized workers 
secure much better conditions than the non-union 
workers. Non-union carpenters and painters em- 
ployed by a local machine company were given an 
increase of 25 cents a day in order to keep them 
from organizing. The union labels are called for. 
We are trying to organize the painters and other 
trades which have no unions. 

New Albany.—Michael Hasenstab: 

All organized crafts are in good condition and 
steadily employed. On the other hand, the unor- 
ganized workers are not even getting fair wages, 
and their condition is deplorable. Employment 
was plentiful during the winter months, and is still 
more so now. Union labels are better patronized 
than heretofore. Street railway employes have or- 
ganized. Have two other new unions under way. 
Organized labor conducts itself so well that it com- 
mands the respect of the general public. 

Owensville.—Sam W. Strupe: 

All union men have steady employment and are 
conceded better conditions than the unorganized. 
Itis hard to get the men organized here, as there 
are not enough to form a union in each craft. 
Have a new union under way at Windsor, Ind. 
The union labels are patronized. No strikes or 
lockouts. 

Tipton.—R. I. Wisner: 

Industrial conditions improving. Work has been 
fair and is improving. Carpenters secured raise to 
30 cents an hour and the nine hour day. All con- 
tractors have signed the scale for the next year, 
and all the men in the trade belong to the union. 
This is the biggest success achieved by any union 
_ in this part of the country. 

Vincennes.—J. O. Loten: 

Trades unions in this city in fair shape, and, in 
contrast, unorganized labor is in bad condition. 
Clerks, mill workers, button workers, and theatri- 
cal employes are about to organize, which shows 
that there is astrong interest in organization. Em- 
ployment growing more plentiful as_ spring 
advances. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Madill_—_W. H. Dickerson: 

Work is steady, with fair prospects for the com- 
ing season. Organized workers are progressing, 
and several trades have recently secured increase 
in wages from 28 cents to 35 cents an hour without 
strike. The farmers are manifesting much inter- 
est in trades unionism. Splendid work is done 
for the union labels. Carpenters have organized. 

Muskogee.—Thos. Leach: 

Work is steady in all lines. Have several new 
unions under way. Organized workers of this vi- 
cinity secure good conditions. There is a fair de- 
mand for the union labels. No changes in hours 
and wages from the standard of last spring. This 
applies only to union people; the unorganized take 
what they can get. 

South McAlester.—D. S. O'Leary: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Sev- 
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eral large buildings are being erected this spring, 
and that keeps the building trades active. Fair 
demand for the union labels. Employment grows 
more steady as spring advances. No strikes or 
lockouts. 


KANSAS. 


Arkansas City.—W. H. Johnson: 

Business is picking up, and employers are sign- 
ing contracts with the unions for the coming year. 
Improvement is noticed in all organized trades, 
both as regards wages and hours. Unorganized 
workers are in bad shape, and can not hope to im- 
prove unless they unite. About all the work they 
get is a stray job for which the employer can’t find 
union men, and then he makes the non-union 
man work ten hours, while the union people have 
eight and nine. Barbers of Winfield, Kan., have 
organized. Central body, teamsters, and a federal 
union will soon organize. Good work is done for 
the union labels. 


IOWA. 


Clarinda.—A. G. Heer: 

Organized labor in good shape, but the unor- 
ganized workers are oppressed to such an extent 
by employers that they are barely allowed to eke 
out a living; but until they learn to organize and 
stand for their rights, there will not be much 
change in their condition. Child labor law has been 
passed. Employment growing more steady and 
plentiful as spring advances. Organized labor 
steadily grows in the respect of the general public, 
and is better understood than in former years. 
Wages and hours about the same as last spring. 

Davenport.—Wm. Hannon: 

All trades pretty well organized in this vicinity. 
Work is steady. There isa difference of 30 per 
cent in wages of the organized workers as com- 
pared with the unorganized. Have formed three 
locals of machinists at various places during the 
month. No strikes or lockouts. No recent changes 
in hours or wages. 

Dubugue.—Simon Miller: 

Prospects good for steady work, especially in the 
building trades, throughout the spring. Organ- 
ized workers secure far better conditions than the 
unorganized. All union men and women demand 
the union labels. Newsboys have organized. Sta- 
tionary firemen are about to organize. Wages and 
hours practically the same as last spring. 


MAINE. 


Portland.—John C. Clarke: 

Organized trades are steadily progressing. Work 
is steady in nearly all branches. Carpenters se- 
cured a raise of 25 cents per day without strike. 
Organized workers generally get more pay and 
shorter hours than the unorganized workers. We 
have recently held mass-meeting on the initiative 
and referendum, and union topics. Central labor 
union has been formed at Biddeford. Hotel em- 
ployes, blacksmiths, and cement workers are form- 
ing unions. We are making a canvass of all the 
stores and urging merchants to handle union label 
goods. 

Skowhegan.—Chas, Bagley: 

Condition of organized labor continues to im- 
prove, while the unorganized are at a standstill. 
Work is plentiful for union men. Have two new 
unions under way. Good work is done for the 
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union labels. No strikes or other troubles. No re- 


cent changes in hours or wages. 

Vinalhaven.—Winslow Roberts: 

Conditions are improving in this section for or- 
ganized workers, employment becoming more 
steady as spring advances. Have two new unions 
about to organize. No strikes or lockouts. 


MASSACHUSET TS. 

Brockion.—F. J. Clarke: 

Organized labor in excellent condition and 
steadily improying. The unorganized workers are 
awakening to a realization of their condition. 
Work is steady. Plumbers and some other crafts 
are likely to secure increased wages. We are ad- 
vertising the union labels by distributing literature. 
The state branch of the A. F. of L. held a meeting 
April 24-5, and considered ways and means of 
securing recognition for labor measures in state 
and national legislation. 


Fall River.—John Golden: 

Organized labor is doing very well throughout 
this section, the textile workers in many places 
receiving increase of 10 per cent in wages without 
strike. The unorganized workers have not as yet 
received the increased wages. Employment is 
steady, with a scarcity of help in some industries. 
Two new unions of woolen workers and one local 
of cotton workers have been formed during the 
month. Have two others about ready to organize. 
An injunction was secured by employers against 
the typographical union to prevent them from 
picketing in the struggle for the eight hour day. 

Fall River.—M. Maloney: 

Executive committee of the United Textile 


Workers have appropriated $600 for organizing 
purposes,and an organizer is now actively engaged 
in organizing the loom fixers throughout Rhode 
Island. Carriage and wagon workers secured the 


eight hour day without strike. Carpenters ob- 
tained increased wages and $2.80 as minimum 
wage. Organized labor is steadily improving con- 
ditions here. Slasher tenders are rapidly increas- 
ing their membership. Clerks are organizing. 

Lawrence —R. S. Maloney. 

Condition of organized labor good and union 
men steadily employed. Since the first of the year 
20,000 organized textile workers have secured ad- 
vance in wages of 10 percent. A union of Italian 
laborers was recently formed with a membership 
of 500. Plumbers and another trade are getting 
ready to organize. 

Lynn.—Horace W. Churchill: 

Waiters have improved their hours and wages 
since organizing. Unorganized workers have long 
hours and low wages. All the unions work for the 
union labels. Engineers are organizing. Employ- 
ment is steady. As a rule wages are about the 
same as last spring. 

Marilboro.—Philip J. Byrne: 

At this writing am traveling in the state of 
Maine and find organized labor recognized and re- 
spected in Lewiston and Auburn. Work is fairly 
steady. There area number of shoe workers in 
these two cities who are yet unorganized. Union 
labels are constantly advertised. Central labor 
union held a fair here and cleared over $500. Am 
trying to get the teamsters to organize. 

Newton.—M. 1. Chivers: 

Building trades have been successful in securing 
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recognition from mapper this spring, and there 
is every indication of a prosperous season. Condi- 
tion of organized labor is very satisfactory. Hours 
have been reduced and wages increased in several 
trades without strike. Employment steady. 


Waltham.—B. D. Taylor: 

Conditions are steadily improving among the or- 
ganized crafts, particularly the building trades. 
Unorganized remain about the same as Tense. 
Masons and stonemasons have secured advanced 
wages. Carpenters are out for 41 centsan hour and 
Saturday half-holiday four months in the year, 
and expect to win. Lathers, bakers, and black- 
smiths are about to form unions. We are working 
for the union labels. 


MICHIGAN. 


Adrian.—W. L. Baughman: 
Work is quite steady, and organized labor is hold- 
ing its own. No recent changes in hours or wages. 


Albion.—James Douglas: 

Work is steady in all lines, and union men se- 
cure satisfactory wages and conditions. No changes 
in wages since last report. Splendid work is done 
for the union labels. 

Holland.—Olef J. Hansen: 

Work is steady. We have no strikes to report. 
Organized workers secure better wages than the 
unorganized. A new trick of employers is to raise 
the wages slightly whenever the employes show a 
tendency to organize. A union mass-meeting was 
held here recently with good results. 

Lansing.—A. M. Bower: 

Wherever the union shop is maintained the 
hours are from one to two less per day and the 
wages are higher than in the open shop. The 
manufacturers’ association is making an under- 
handed but bitter fight against trade unions, but 
we mean to stand for our rights and trade union 
principles. Meat cutters have organized. Cigar- 
makers are actively advertising their label. Em- 
ployment is growing more steady and plentiful. 


Sault Ste. Marie.—Jas. W. Troyer: 

Conditions grow more favorable for organized 
crafts as they are better understood. The unor- 
ganized found it very hard to eke out a living, as 
employment was not so steady during the winter 
as usual and organized men get the preference. 
Printers are promised advanced wages and expect 
no trouble in securing the same. Lathers are get- 
ting in line. Contractors have organized. Are 
threatening a fight on the building trades, but it 
will not amount to much, as we have the situation 
wellin hand. Employment is growing more plenti- 
ful as spring advances. 

South Haven.—W. E. Symonds: 

Carpenters have secured 30 cents an hour; other 
crafts get $2 a day up. We keep steadily at the 
work of organization and feel that good progress 
is being made. Employment has been unsteady, 
but will be better as the weather grows warmer. 
Am trying to get a masons’ union in line. 


MINNESOTA. 


Duluth.—G. J. O'Neill : 

All indications point to a prosperous season. 
There is a good demand for unskilled labor on rail- 
roads. Union men find plenty of work. Organized 
labor secures better conditions than unorganized. 
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Composition and water-proof workers are about 
to form unions. We are urging the patronage of 
all union labels and ask the merchants to carry 
full stock of union label goods. The opening of 
navigation makes employment plentiful. 


MISSOURI. 


Caruthersville.—S. L,. Gentry: 

Industrial conditions are good in this section. 
Farmers are organizing and will be a great ally to 
organized labor. We have had no strikes and no 
recent changes in wages. Work is steady and union 
men find plenty of work. 


Charleston.—W. 1. Simpson: 

Since carpenters organized they command good 
wages. So far there are no other crafts organized, 
but expect to form a federal union in the near 
future. Prospects good for steady work during the 
summer. Carpenters have secured nine hour day. 


Jefferson City.—Jos. W. Kuehu : 

Work is steady and union men well employed. 
Organized labor in good shape. Union men have 
secured advances without strike and have reduced 
hours from ten to nine and eight a day. Steam 
engineers have organized. Teamsters and hod- 
carriers are forming unions. We are advertising 
the labels. 


Novinger.—G. B. Queen: 

Work is steady and organized crafts secure fair 
conditions. Union labels are patronized, and some 
local unions impose fine for buying non-union 
made goods. No strikes. No recent changes in 
wages. 

Poplar Bluff.—Sol. Everhart: 

Building trades are active at this time of the 
year. We recently had a strike here, because of 
the attempt of a contractor to work non-union 
plasterers with union men on the same building. 
The union won. Organized workers are far in ad- 
vance of the unorganized as regards conditions 
and wages. Stationary engineers are organizing. 
Labor movement steadily gaining in public estima- 
tion throughout this section. Unorganized work- 
ers were compelled to accept reduction in wages 
the first of the year. Organized hod-carriers se- 
cured $2 for nine hours, as against ten hours last 
season for same wages. 


Spring field.—A. Dumaw: 

Organized labor in this section shows a steady 
improvement, both as to conditions and wages. 
Printers secured the eight hour day without 
trouble, and all local unions report gain in mem- 
bership. Have visited all locals in our city during 
the month and find, with few exceptions, every- 
thing looking brighter for them. Iron industry is 
dull at this writing, but other crafts show marked 
improvement over last year. Building trades are 
taking on new life, and promise to do even better 
than last year. Quarry workers, after a lockout 
of one week, secured a satisfactory settlement, with 
promise of advanced wages May ist. We are in- 
sisting on the union labels at all times, and believe 
we can show a greater number of stores handling 
union-made goods than most cities with much 
larger population. We exchange delegates with 
the ministers’ alliance, and trust that a better un- 
derstanding between the church and trade unions 
will be the result. 


MONTANA. 

Anaconda.—H. A. Denny: 

There are few crafts not organized in this vi- 
cinity. Nearly all workers belong to some union. 
Prospects bright for the future, as more active in- 
terest is taken in the unions. Work is steady. We 
have had no strikes in the past few years. Organ- 
ized workers command better wages and hours 
than the unorganized. Typographical union and 
cigarmakers are boosting the union labels; clerks 
are also coming to the front in this work. Steam 
engineers and stationary firemen are ready to 
organize. 

Great Falls.—A. E. Canfield: 

Most workers in this city belong to some trades 
union. Work is fairly steady. Condition of organ- 
ized labor improving. Central body has a standing 
committee working for the union labels. There 
have been no marked changes in hours or wages 
this spring. 

Kalispell._—H. C. Durst: 

Organized labor is far in advance of the unor- 
ganized as to conditions. The latter, however, are 
taking some interest in unionism. Work has not 
been steady during the winter, but there is a good 
demand for labor in the sawmills. Have nostrikes 
to report and no recent changes in wages or con- 
ditions. Have one new union under way. This isa 
poor place at present for workingmen to come, as 
we have plenty here for all the work there is to do. 

Livingston.—Thos. Gibson: 

Work is steady, and organized workers have good 
conditions. Have no strikes to report. A mining 
company of Wyoming are preparing to test the 
eight hour law. The union labels receive good 
support from trades unionists of this section. 


NEBRASKA, 

South Omaha.—W. J. Copenharve: 

Central labor union, a federal union, teamsters, 
and wood-workers are about to organize. Unor- 
ganized workers are gradually realizing the neces- 
sity of united action, and we expect to see them 
join the trade unions. Organized workers have 
been able to hold their own, while the unorganized 
workers have to submit to reduction in wages. 
Wages as a whole are up to the standard of last 
year. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

Manchester.—D. E. O'Leary: 

Organized labor in good condition. Carpenters 
as a rule gained the eight hour day in some shops 
without strike. Condition of the unorganized 
workers is poor,and they can not hope for im- 

rovement unless they organize. Laborers and 
Sear drivers are getting ready to organize. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Elizabeth.—John Keyes: 

Several organized trades expect increased wages 
this spring. Machinists have advanced their 
wages. Conditions areslowly but surely improving 
through the influence of organization. Organized 
crafts far ahead of the unorganized. Most trades 
enjoy steady employment. A committee is always 
at work for the union labels. 

New Brunswick.—George S. Walker: 

During the month of February organized a 
general teamsters’ union with 103 charter mem- 
bers. The union had scarcely been organized 
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when the coach drivers asked, and were granted, 
a 25 percent increase for certain lines of work. 
Two new unions are under way. Condition of the 
unorganized workers in this city is deplorable, 
hundreds of men working in unorganized factories 
for $6 per week. Child labor is another evil we are 
fighting. The wages paid in the non-union cigar 
factories average less than a dollar a day, while 
the organized cigarmakers make three times this 
amount. The general condition of organized labor 
throughout this section is very fair. Two small 
strikes during the past month were lost to the 
workers through lack of an organization. Through 
arrangement made a year ago, the printers secured 
the eight hour day January 1. This year promises 
to bea prosperous one forthe building trades, 
with no troubles in sight. The state has a board of 
arbitration, but as labor is not represented in its 
make-up, unionists throughout the state have 
steadfastly refused to submit grievances to this 
— Much good work is being done for union 
abels. 


Paterson.— Paul Breen: 

Alltrades are in good shape, and work is steady 
for union men. We are working to create a good 
demand for the union labels. No strikes or lock- 
outs. The employers are trying the open shop on 
the painters, but will not accomplish much. 


Vineland.—E. E. Howe: 

Organized crafts are steadily employed, but the 
same can not be said of the unorganized. Am try- 
ing to organize the lady garment workers. Union 
labels are discussed at meetings, and we urge all 
members to demand them. Wagesand hours prac- 
tically the same as last year. 


NEW YORK. 


Amsterdam.—Oliver A. Brower: 

Organized labor steadily improving its condi- 
tion. Building trades secured eight hour day. 
Typographical union secured eight hour day with- 
out trouble. Unorganized workers accept wages 40 
per cent lower than the organized. Silk printers 
and springmakers are about to form unions. Work 
is steady, and most crafts have plenty of work. No 
strikes or other troubles. Wages about up to the 
standard of last spring. 


Ballston Spa.—George W. Miller: 

All trades working and prospects good for steady 
employment. Organized labor in healthy condi- 
tion. The lockout at a local mill is practically set- 
tled, the carpenters gaining a complete victory and 
union shop. Organized labor gets the cream of 
work and wages. The unorganized are glad to get 
what is left. We find, as trade union strength in- 
creases, a wholesome respect toward it is shown by 
those in high places. 


Ithaca.—E. A. Whiting: 

Notwithstanding the attacks of the manufactu- 
rers’ association on the building trades in this 
city, organized labor is in fine shape. Work is 
steady, with bright prospects for a busy summer. 
Organized workers of this city have enjoyed the 
eight hour day for the past three years without 
strikes or other troubles. Painters are having a lay- 
off pending a settlement involving a question of 
increased wages. Central body is looking after all 
unfair concerns and pushing the work for the 
union labels. 
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Little Falls.—Thos. J. Crowley: 

Work is steady, and nearly all union men find 
plenty of work. Organized labor is holding its 
own. Carpenters expect to secure the eight hour 
day without trouble. Wages about the same as last 
spring. No strikes or other trouble. 


Newburgh.—John Rothery: 

All trade unions report increased membership 
and steady progress. Unorganized workers of this 
city receive very low wages. Work is steady 
Painters expect an increase of 25 cents a day this 
spring. 

Oneonta.—John A, Skelly: 

All organized crafts steadily employed at good 
wages. Organized labor in splendid condition. 
Work is plentiful and steady. Wages fair. Boiler- 
makers have obtained increased wages without 
strike, and will secure shorter hours before long. 
We have no strikes to report. Hod-carriers and 
building laborers have organized. Federal union, 
and plumbers and steam fitters are getting ready 
to organize. ; 


Platisburg.—J. C. Malampy: 

Carpenters, painters, and plumbers have made 
demands for increased wages and nine hours this 
spring. All contractors have signed at this writing 
but two, and they are small concerns and will 
come in line. All trades are working in harmony, 
and working conditions are much better than pre- 
vious to organization. Work is steady, and union 
men are well employed. There is an increasing de- 
mand for the union labels. Our trades assembly 
passed a resolution favoring the patronizing of 
local merchants. It gained friends for us among 
those who had been opposed to unions. In this 
connection it may be said we are doing good work 
for union labels, and their patronage is increasing. 


Schenectady.—E. T. Larkins: 

Brewery workers, roofers, stationary firemen, 
and lathers will hold open meetings for the pur- 
pose of interesting the unorganized workers. Or- 
ganized labor in very good condition. Work is 
steady, and the workers are steadily joining the 
unions. Several increases in wages have been se- 
cured by day workers, and piece-work is better 
paid. Have men in Albany working for the pas- 
sage of the eight hourlaw. The enforcement of the 
Sunday closing law is advocated by clerks. Good 
work is done for the union labels. Am working, 
with good results, to have all unions represented 
in the central body. 


NORTH CAROLINA, 


Salisbury.—L. W. Hess: 

Wages have improved in all trades wherever or- 
ganization has gained a footing. Work is fairly 
steady. Clerks have secured an earlier closing of 
the stores since they organized. Am trying to get 
the carpenters, textile workers, and lathers to or- 
ganize. Organized trades secure good conditions 
here. 

Wilmington.—E. C. Yarbrough: 

Trades that are organized secure good condi- 
tions. Unorganized workers find plenty of work at 
this time, but their wages are very small. Electrical 
workers have cut off an hour a day and increased 
wages 50 cents. Typographical union gained the 
eight hour day without strike. Painters are 
organizing. 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


OHIO. 


Bellefontaine.—A. M. Armer: 

Condition of organized labor improving. Barbers’ 
union has signed with two more shops. Machinists 
of New York Central Railroad have a new agree- 
ment ready and expect to get it signed without 
trouble. Will report on action of state legislature 
in regard to labor laws in my next report. 


Crooksville.—S. R. Frazee: 

Organized labor making good progress in secur- 
ing shorter hours and better wages. Employment 
steady. Have no strikes or lockouts to report. 
Have one new union under way. 

East Liverpool.—Chas. Kontnier: 

Nearly all building trades have secured the 
signing of their scales for another year. Employ- 
ment is steady, and most union men find work 
plentiful. Organized labor in good shape. Team- 
sters are likely to organize. State legislature has 
passed several favorable labor measures and ex- 
pect more to follow. 

East Palestine.—Geo. H. Allcorn: 

Condition of organized labor good, and work is 
steady for union men. Wages for organized men 
have increased from $1.75 to $2.75 a day without 
strike. State legislature has passed some favorable 
labor measures. The unorganized have less per- 
manent employment and lower wages than union 
men. 

Fosioria.—Chas. Koss: 

Union men are steadily employed, but the unor- 
ganized are quite the opposite. Organized workers 
secure satisfactory conditions and are making 
good progress. Have two new unions under way. 
We have a committee appointed to interview mer- 
chants and urge them. to handle union made 
goods. No strikes. No changes in hours or wages. 

Lorain.—C. A. Miller: 

Industrial conditions have never been better in 
this city than atpresent. Employment becomes more 
plentiful as the season advances. Printer3 and plas- 
terers gained the eight hour day without trouble. 
Painters and Central Labor Union have affiliated 
with the Ohio Federation of Labor. Other locals 
will follow the example. State federation of labor 
is doing some very good work. 


Zanesville.—Fred A. Kline : 

Organized crafts are steadily employed at shorter 
hours and better wages than the unorganized. 
Painters gained an increase of 30 cents a day with- 
out strike. Building trades are booming. Printers 
have obtained increased wages without strike. 
Have two new unions under way and have held 
several meetings with the unorganized. All union 
men demand the union labels. 


OREGON. 


Astoria.—J. F. Welch : 

Organized labor secures the best of everything 
in this vicinity and gets most of the employment. 
The Washington Fish Commissioner recognizes 
the Columbia Fishermen’s Union. We are steadily 
working for the union labels. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Berwick.—H. W. Cope: 
Organized labor is steadily gaining ground, but 
there is plenty of room for improvement. Un- 
organized workers are in bad shape, but are be- 
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ginning to realize the necessity of organization. 
Work has been steady, and prospects are bripht 
for the future. Blacksmiths and helpers have or 
ganized with a good membership. Machinists 
are getting ready to organize. Building trades are 
asking foreight hour day, and as they are thor- 
oughly organized, we anticipate no serious trouble 
in securing it. Our central body is in good condi- 
tion and gaining in strength and interest right 
along. We expect toimprove conditions as our 
unions gain strength. 


Erie.—A. F. Plate: 

Plumbers, hod-carriers, and a federal union are 
about to organize. Organized labor steadily ad- 
vancing. We are working actively to get the un- 
organized workers in line and expect to be 
successful in this direction. Typographical union 
is on strike for the eight hour day at this writing. 
Employment is steady, but wages are lower than 
in other cities. 

Homestead.—John W. Rankin: 

Majority of organized crafts in good shape and 
have steady employment. Carpenters will ask for 
advance of 50 cents a day on May ist. Painters 
have organized. Plumbersand pressmen are likely 
to organize. Hatters and cigarmakers are very 
active in their work for the union labels. There 
has been no change in hours or wages for several 
years, but our unions have held their own. Master 
builders locked out the building trades last year 
and lost in nearly all trades. Building trades are 
now the best organized of any of the unions. 


Houtzdale.—P. J. Drain: 

Organized miners get the union scale of wages, 
and other organized workers secure less hours per 
day than the unorganized. In every way is the con- 
dition of the organized workers far above the con- 
dition of the unorganized, and this through the 
influence of organization. In many instances have 
the conditions of the miners been improved with- 
out strike. The non-unionist must deal in the 
“‘pluck-me-stores’’ and work whatever time the 
employers dictate. Have organized a local in Ames- 
ville. Have several others under way. All possible 
work is done for the union labels. 

Jermyn—S. B. Hills: 

All the workers in this section belong to their 
respective trade organizations with the exception 
of glass cutters, who work piece-work. Carpenters 
and joiners have adopted the eight hour day and 
30 cents an hour minimum wage scale. Work is 
steady. The sentiment in favor of buying only 
union made goods is steadily growing. 


New Brighton.—H. S. Smith: 

Skilled laborers are making good progress. Un- 
skilled laborers are not yet organized, but we are 
making efforts to get them in line. Prospects fav- 
orable for the organization of several new locals. 
Condition of organized labor first-class. Work is 
steady. We are endeavoring to form a union label 
league. 

Pittsburg.—H. J. Cary: 

Condition of organzed labor, especially in the 
building trades is very good. Employment is very 
steady. Organized workers are far ahead of the un- 
organized. Have one new union under way. 
Splendid work is done for the union labels. 

Ridgway.—W. G. Reuning: 

Organized labor in good shape, working nine 
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hour day at union scale, while the unorganized 
workers work 10 hours a day at whatever price 
they can get. Employment is steady and plenti- 
ful. No recent changes in wages or conditions. 
Blacksmiths are organizing. Union men patronize 
the union labels. 

Scranton.—T. R. Watkins: 

Organized workers making steady progress. 
Most men are well employed. We have secured a 
good many improvements in wages, but mostly 
through strike. 

Spring City.—R. H. Forrest: 

Nearly all organized crafts are in good shape. 
Employment is steady. Wages are advancing in 
most organized crafts. No strikes or other trouble. 

Titusville.—John W. Hemphill: 

Organized crafts secure conditions far superior 
to those of the unorganized crafts. Employment is 
fairly steady. Stationary firemen are about to form 
unions. Wood-workers thinking of organizing. 
Wages and hours about the same as last spring. 


York.—C. F. Davis: 

Most union men well employed. The condition 
of organized workers is good, but could be improved 
by more thorough organization. A strike is on in 
the foundries, caused by an attempt on part of 
employers to make the men take the work of the 
foundries on strikein Philadelphia. Retail clerks, 
federal union, and laundry workers are organizing. 
Much good work has been done in the interest of 
the union labels. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Henry Frazier : 

Conditions are fair for organized crafts, but much 
yet remains to be done. Work issteady. A central 
body has been organized in Woonsocket. Textile 
workers organized during the month. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 

Providence.—Lawrence A. Grace: 

Employment fairly steady in most trades. Or- 
ganized labor makes steady improvement. Team- 
sters are organizing. A big mass-meeting will be 
held here in the interest of the unions. Thereis a 
good demand for the union labels. Wages and 
hours about the same as last spring. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Bennettsville.—W. F. Pond : 

Leather workers organized during month. Paint- 
ers will probably organizesoon. Leather workers’ 
and carpenters’ unions are under way. We urge 
the patronage of the union labels. No recent 
changes in wages or hours. 


TENNESSEE. 

Nashville.—A. E. Hill: 

Employment is steady. Paperhangers won strike 
after being out five days; new scale provides for 
recognition of union and 30 per cent increase of 
wages. Pressmen’s new scale went into effect 
March first with a good increase in wages. Organ- 
ized workers secure good conditions. Good work 
is done for the union labels. 


TEXAS. 
Abilene.—W. T. Scarborough: 
Clerks and barbers are organizing. Work is 
steady, and organized crafts are making steady 
progress. Eight hour day has just been inaugu- 
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rated. Will report results later. There is a good 
demand for union men here. Union Jabels are con- 
stantly advertised. 

Austin.—John Russell: 

There is a tendency toward organization among 
the unorganized crafts, and we are doing our best 
to get them in line. Work is fairly steady. Plumb- 
ers’ strike has been compromised. Painters asked 
for increase in wages. Bakers’ union, after being 
out on strike for two years, won over one of the 
most prominent shops. Tailors are organizing. 
Grievance of the stone-masons against the city 
engineer’s department has been amicably adjusted. 
Condition of trades council here since affiliation 
with A. F. of L. is much better than forsome time 
past. 

Bridgeport.—J. C. Phillips: 

Condition of organized labor good. Miners are 
thoroughly organized and working under union 
conditions and eight hour day. Clerks have union 
agreement and are in good shape. Farmers’ union 
is now affiliated with central body. 

Denton.—H. V. Hargrove: 

Teamsters and cereal mill employes are organiz- 
ing. Carpenters will try for the eight hour day 
May first. Union men get higher wages than the 
unorganized. Considerable work is done for the 
union labels. 


Galveston.—O. A. Anderson: 

Conditions have been greatly improved through 
the efforts of organized labor. The unorganized_ in 
many instances, partially share the results. Print- 
ers have secured eight hour day and al] demands 
with all but one firm. Plumbers went on strike for 
increased wages, and after opening a shop of their 
own gained all their demands. Six locals of long- 
shoremen,with an aggregate membership of 1,200, 
have been organized recently. Have two other 
unions under way. General agitation in the ranks 
of labor for payment of poll-tax and representation 
in state and county offices at next election. G 
work is done by woman’s label league. Employ- 
ment fairly plentiful, but summer is our dull sea- 
son, especially in transport service and trade. 

Laredo.—H. A. Jones: 

All trades here are organized with the exception 
of carpenters and coppersmiths. Conditions im- 
proving in all crafts. Work is steady. Federal 
union is steadily increasing membership. Carpen- 
ters are organizing. 

Stamford —James F. Lemmon: 

Organized labor is flourishing and growing in 
membership. All organized workers steadily em- 
ployed and working nine hours. The unorganized 
workers work 10 hours. Most of the wage-earners 
are organized. Have three new unions under way. 
No strikes or lockouts. 

Waco —John R_ Spencer: 

Most organized workers find steady employ- 
ment. Union men secure fair conditions and work 
eight hour day, but the non-unionists work longer 
hours and for less pay. All unions working in 
harmony. 


UTAH. 

Ogden.—H. L. Gaut: 

Organized labor in first-class condition. No 
special change in conditions. Last year’s wage 
scales will prevail this year, as wages are satisfac- 
tory. Painters organized recently. A label league 





WHAT OUR ORGANIZERS ARE DOING 


is being formed. We are trying for a law regulat- 
ing the sale of prison-made goods. 


VERMONT. 


Bellows Falis.—Thomas F. Haverty: 

Painters have maintained the union shop, al- 
though under some difficulty. They work the 
nine hour day. Street employes have secured 
shorter hours. Am urging the clerks to organize. 
Employment growing more steady and plentiful 
as spring advances. 


Burlington.—Walter L. Boynton: 

Organized crafts well employed, particularly the 
building trades. Work is steady. The union la- 
bels receive a good support. No changes in wages 
and hours from last spring. 


Northfield.—H. W. Davis: 

The organized crafts find employment steady. 
All organized trades in good shape. Since the 
organization of carpenters three years ago wages 
have advanced from $1.75 for 10 hours to $2.50 for 
nine hours. Union men are preferred by employers. 
We are trying to put a labor candidate in the field 
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for representative. Have two unions of carpenters 
under way. All our unions increasing their mem- 
bership and working in harmony. 


WASHINGTON. 


Olympia.—C. O. Young: 

Industrial conditions here are very encouraging. 
Several strikes in shingle mills have been success- 
ful beyond expectations. In Hoquiam and Blaine 
every demand was conceded. Lumber industry is 
booming. Work steady and plentiful in all trades. 
Shingle weavers secured the international scale 
and fortnightly payday at one mill without strike. 
Conditions are much better for organized workers 
in shingle mills than for the unorganized, and as 
a consequence the sawmill workers are organizing 
because they see the result of unionism. Indica- 
tions point to a prosperous year for all organiza- 
tions. Eight hour law is being carried to Supreme 
Court by attorney-general. Porters at Aberdeen, 
waiters at Elmo, mill-workers at Blaine, shingle 
weavers at Ballard, and painters at Blaine have 
formed unions. Clerks and carpenters at Blaine 
are organizing. 





DOMINION NOTES. 


Hamilton, Ont.—Hugh Robinson: 

In all places visited I find organized labor on a 
higher piane than unorganized. Shorter hours, 
higher wages, and better sanitary conditions pre- 
vail wherever organization has gained foothold. 
In some sections employment is steady and plenti- 
ful,in others rather quiet. Tailors of Toronto se- 
cured five per cent increase on the start of all jobs 
and one cent per hour increase on all extras. 
Hamilton police magistrate dismissed charge of 
conspiracy against mayor and aldermen for giving 
civic contracts to union firms. Hamilton city 


council has increased wages of all civic employes. 
Tailors of Ann Arbor, Mich., organized recently. 
Am in active correspondence with a number of 
places with view toward organization. 

Lethbridge, Alberta.—Jas. Sandham: 

Carpenters, brewery workers, and bricklayers 
have secured improved conditions without strike. 
Mine workers who recently organized are on strike 
for improved conditions. A federal union and 
teamsters have organized. Retail clerks, machin- 
ists, painters, and paperhangers are about to 
organize. 





DISTRICT AND GENERAL ORGANIZERS. 


Organizers, P. H. Strawhun, J. J. Fitzpatrick, Thomas 
H. Flynn. 


Num ver Commissioned Organizers, American Federa- 
tion of Labor, 1,175. 


District No. |.—Eastern. 

Comqueeins the states of Maine, Vermont, New Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, and 
the Province of New Brunswick, Canada. 

Organizers, John A. Flett, Jacob Tazelaar, John Golden, 
Wm. E. Terry. 


District No. I1.—Middle. 


Comprising the states of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sy! vania, Delaware, Maryland, thé District of Columbia, 
and the Province of Quebec, Canada. 

Organizers, Herman Kobinson, H, L. Eichelberger, J. 
D. Pierce, James Sexton, Richd. Braunschweig, Stuart 
Reid, Hugh Frayne, Chas. F. Davis, Cal Wyatt, W. C. 
Habn, Edward Smith. 


District No. 111.—Southern. 


Comprising the states of Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

Organizers, Emmet T. Flood, Henry M. Walker. 


District No. 1V.—Central. 
Comprising the states of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 


District No. V.—Northwestern. 
Comprising the states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and Manitoba. 
District No. VIl.—Southwestern. 
Comprising the states of Missouri, Kansas, Texas 
Indian Territory, Oklahoma, and Arkansas. 


Oreanizers, ©. W. Woodman, M. Grunt 
James Leonard. 


District No. VIl.—Inter-Mountain. 


Comprising the states of Montana. Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Idaho. 


Hamilton, 


District No. Vill—Pacific Coast. 


Comprising the states of Nevada, Alaska, Washing 
ton, Oregon, California, and the Province of British Co- 


lumbia. 
Organizers, C. O. Young, Chas, H. Gram. 


Porto Rico.—Santiago Iglesias. 
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Notice. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 25, 1906. 
To All Affiliated Unions: 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

FINCH DISTILLING COMPANY, Pittsburg, Pa. 

J. N, Mocxkertt, Toledo, Ohio. 

New YorK KNIFE UoMPANY, Walden, N.Y. 

JACKSON PORTLANv PENINSULAR CEMENT CO., Ce- 

ment City, Mich. 

KERN BARBER SUPPLY CoMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings. and labor and reform press please copy. 


Fraternally yours, 
SAMUEL GOMPERS, 


President, American Federation of Labor. 





We Don’t Patronize. 


When application is made by an international union 
to the American Federation of Labor to place any busi- 
ness firm upon the ** We Don’t Patronize” list the in- 
ternational is required to make a full statement of its 
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grievance against such company, and also what efforts 
have been made to adjust the same. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor then uses every endeavor to secure an 
amicable adjustment of the matters in controversy, 
either through correspondence or by having a duly- 
authorized representative of the American Federation 
of Labor interview such firm for that purpose. 

After having exhausted in this way every effort to 
amicably adjust the matter, and without success, the 
application, together with a full history of the entire 
matter, is submitted to the Executive Council of the 
American Federation of Labor for such action as it may 
deem advisable, If approved, the firm’s name appears 
on the * We Don’t Patronize” list in the next issue of 
the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 

An international union is not allowed to have pub- 
ae the names of more thau three firms at any one 

me. 

Similar course is followed when application is made 
by a local union direc: ly affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor. Directly affiliated local unions are 
allowed the publication of but one firm atany one time. 

When application is made by a central labor union on 
behalf of any one of its affiliated local unions, the appli- 
cation is taken up with the international union of such 
local for its approval, or otherwise, before any action is 
taken by the American Federatiun of Labor. If the ap- 
plication be approved by theinternationa! union similar 
course is followed as above. Central bodies are allowed 
to have published the name of but one concern at any 
one time. 

Union workingmen and workingwomen and sympa- 
thizers with labor have refused to purchase articles pro- 
duced by the following firms—Labor papers please note 
changes from month to month and copy. « . 


{Foop AND KINDRED PrRopvwcts.§ “~~ 


Bread.—McKinney Bread Company, St. Louis, Mo.; Na- 
tional Biscuit Company, Chicago, III. 

Cigars.—Carl Upman, of New York City; Kerbs, Wert- 
heim & Schiffer, of New York City; The Henry 
George and Tom Moore. 

Flour.—Washburn-Crosby Milling Co.. Minneapolis, 
Minn :. Kelley Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Groceries.—James Butler, New York City. 

Meats.—Kingan Packing Company, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Pipes.—Wm. Demuth & Co., New York. 

seer" -aauaennee and Continental Tobacco Com- 
panies. 


CLOTHING. 


Buttons.—Davenport Pearl Button Company, Davenport, 
Iowa; Krementz & Co., Newark. N. J. 

Clothing.—N. Snellenberg & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Clothiers’ Exchange, Rochester, N. Y.; Strawbridge 
& Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa.; Blauner Bros., New 


York. 

Corsets.—Chicago Corset Company, manufacturers Kabo 
and La Marguerite Corsets. 

Gloves.—J. H. Cownie Glove Co., Des Moines, Iowa ; Cali- 
fornia Glove Co., Napa, Cal. 

Hats.—J. B. Stetson Company. Philadelphia, Pa.; E. M. 
Knox Company. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Shirts and Collars.—United Shirt and Collar Company, 
Troy, N. Y: Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co., Troy, N.Y; 
luett, Peabody & Co., Troy, N. Y.; James R. 
Kaiser, New York City. 

Shoes.—Harney Bros , Lynn, Mass.; J. E. Tilt Shoe Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Suspenders.—Kussell Mfg.Co.. Middletown, Conn. 

Textile-——Merrimac Manufacturing Co. (printed goods), 
Lowell, Mass. 

Underwerr.—Oneita Knitting Mills, Utica, N. Y. 

Wool- ns.—Hartford Carpet Co., Thompsonville, Conn.; 
J. Capps & Son, Jacksonville, Ill. 


PRINTING AND PUBLICATIONS. 
Bookbinders.—Geo. M. Hill on, Cotenge, lL; Boorum 


0 


& Pease Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Printing.— Hudson, Kimberly & Co., printers, of Kansas 
City, Mo.: W.B. Conkey Co., publishers, Ham- 
mond, Ind.; Times, Los Angeles, Cal.; Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


POTTERY, GLASS, STONE, AND CEMENT. 


Pottery and Brick.—J. B. Owens Pottery Co.,of Zanes- 
ville, Vhio; Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., of Chi- 
cago, LIL; C. W. Stine Pottery Co., White Cottage, 
Ohio; Harbison-Walker Refractory €o., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Utica Hydraulic Cement and Utica Cement 
Mfg. Co., Utica, IilL.; Corning Brick, Tile and Terra 
Cotta Company, Corning, N. Y. 


MACHINERY AND BUILDING. 


Carriage and Wagon Builders.—S. R. Baily & Co., Ames- 
bury, Mass.; Hassett & Hodge, Amesbury, Mass.; 
Carr, Prescott & Co., Amesbury, Muss. 

General Hardware —Landers, Frary & Clark, A2tna Com- 
pany, New Britain, Conn.; er Furnace Com- 
pany, Syracuse, N. Y.; Krown & Sharpe Tool Com- 
pany, Providence, RK. I.; John Russell Cutlery 
Company, Turner’s Falls, Mass.; Atlas Tack Com- 
pany, Fairhaven, Muass.; Henry Disston & Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa.; American Hardware Co. (Rus- 
sell & Erwin Co. and P. & F. Corbin Co.), New 
ae, Conn.; Merritt & Company, Philadelphia, 

a 


Tron and Steel.—I\linois Iron and Bolt Company, of Car- 
pentersville, all.; Carborundum Company, Niagara 
‘alls, N. Y.; Casey & Hedges, Chattanouga, Tenn ; 
Gurney Foundry Company, Toronto, Ont.; Sattley 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, Onio; Page 
Needle Company, Franklin, N.H.; American Cir- 
cular Loom Company, New Orange, N. J.; Payne 
Engine Company, Elmira, N. Y; Lincoln Iron 
Works (F. R. Patch Manufacturing Company), 
Rutland. Vt.; Erie City Iron Works, Erie, Pa.; 
David Maydole Hammer Co., Norwich. N. Y.; 
Singer Sewing Machine ('o., Elizabeth, N.J.; Na- 
tional! Elevator and Machine Company, Hones- 
dale, Pa.; Pittsburg Expanded Metal Uo., Pittsburg, 
Pa.; Peckham Manufacturing Company, Kingston, 
N. Y.: American Hoist and Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn.; American [ron and Steel Company, Leb- 
anon and Reading, Pa 

Iron, Architectural.—Geo. L Meskir, Evansville, Ind. 

Stoves.—Germer Stove Company, Erie, Pa.; “‘Radiant 
Home” Stoves. Ranges, and Hot Air Blast, Erie, 
Pa.; Wrought Iron Range Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


WoopD AND FURNITURE. 


Bags.—Gulf Bag Company, New Orleans, La., branch 
Bemis Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; H. B. Wiggins’ 
Sons «'o., Bloomfield, N. J. 

Baskets.—Williams Manufacturing Company, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Brooms and Dusters.—The Lee Broom and Duster Com- 
pany, of Davenport, Iowa; M. Goeller’s Sons, Cir- 
cleville, Ohio; Merkle-Wiley Broom Co , Paris, II1. 

Carriages.—Crane, Breed & Co , Cincinnati, Obio. 

Cooperage —North western Cooperage and Lumber Com- 
pany (otherwise known as the Buckeye Stave Com- 
pany), of Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin; Elgin 
Butter Tub Company, Elgin, Ill; Williams Coop- 
erage Company and Palmer Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

China.— Wick China Company, Kittanning, Pa. 

Furniture.—American Billiard Table Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Brumby Chair Company, Marietta, Ga.; 
O. Wisner PianoCompany, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Krell 
Piano Company. Cincinnati, Ohio; N. Drucker & 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; St. Johns Table Company, 
St. Johns, Mich.; Grand Rapids Furniture Manu- 
facturing Association, Grand Rapids, Mich.; Derby 
Desk Co., Boston, Mass. 

Gold Leaf.—W. H. Kemp Company, New York, N. Y.; 
Andrew Reeves, Chicago, Il!.; George Reeves, Cape 
May, N. J.; Hastings Company, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Henry Ayers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lumber.—Trinity County Lumber Company, Groveton, 
Texas: Reinle Bros. & So'omon, itimore, Md.; 
Himmelberger Harrison Lumber Company, More- 
house, Mo.; Union Lumber Company, Fort Bragg, 
Cal.; St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Gray’s Harbor Commercial Co., 
Cosmopolis, Wash.; Far West Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Leather —Kullman, Salz & Co., Benicia, Cal.; A. B. Pat- 
rick & Co., San Francisco, Cal.; Lerch Bros., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Paper Boxes.—E, N. Rowell & Co., Batavia, N. Y.: J. N 
Roberts & Uo., Metropolis, iL. ee Sn 
Puper.—Kemington-Martin Paper Co., Norfolk, N. Y. 
(Rarvencas ee Co. Merron devitie, N.Y¥.:J. L. 
ros per Co., Norw: -Y.); Po s 
Lo., Hoboken, N. J. Z Seem ar 
Watches.—Keystone Watch Case Com ny, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Crescent Courvoiseer Wilcox Company; 
Jos. Fahy, Brooklyn Watch Case Company, Sag 


arbor. 
Wire Cloth.—Thos, E, Gleeson, East Newark, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bill Pasters.— Bryan & Uo., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mailways.—Atchison, Topeka and Sunta fe Railroad; 
Missouri, Kausas aud Texus Raiiway Company. 

Telegraphy.—Western Union Telegraph Company, and 
its Messenger Service, 

D. M. Parry, Indianupolis, Ind. 

Thomas Taylor & Son, Hudson, Mass. 

C. W. Post, Manufacturer of Grape Nuts and Postum 
Cereal, Battie Creek, Mich, 

Lebmaier-Swariz & Uo., New York City. 





STATE OF EMPLOYMENT, MARCH, 1906. 
Compiled by the Editor of the American Federationist 


Of the 2.090 unions making returns for March, 1906 
with an aggregate membership of 165,671, there were 1. 
per cent without employment. In the preceding month 
877 unions, with a membership of 60,900, reported 4.6 per 
cent unemployed. 
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Chart showing the reported percentage of unem- 
ployed members of trade unions at the close of each 
month, commencing January, 1905. 

The heavy line indicates the per cent for 1906; the 
light line for 1905. 


Number of Affiliated Unions. 


International Unions affiliated April 1, 1906........... 114 


Bic cecsactctvencttiinlattives eonsnniintncnenies m 









CE TI cencentetetnereitntennrccnianinnatinnt 
Local Trade and Federal Labor Unione................... 896 
Local Unions attached to Internationals (approxi- 
RUE) cercemncsemmmmn nantuniationvinhaconimenbinneveentiatapanes 27,000 
Charters Issued for March, 1906. 
I Be itenncicnerrnesscntnisianatnesneenntienaamnies l 
CENTRAL BODIES.......... 6 
FEDERAL LABOR UNIONS poacwiadii ll 
RACE, DEAD Ga enc cies ccecrersccesctenveserxinen ll 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT. AMATTER OF HEALTR 


* Fol lowing is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
for the month of March, 1906. (The months are abbre- j 








ed thus: j, f, m, a, m, ‘etc.) 
ay ha f hand SESS aa $106,713 55 
an lace curtain operatives of A, tax, d, “eo 
EERE TR RE 7 
Trades coil Cumberland, Md, tax, n, d, 
eee «See eee 5 00 
Central Leber union, Lynn, Mass, tax, n, d, q 
905, J, "OB ....0e..seerccccerersscessrorsresee-scsscesccersecoscosese 2 50 
= labor union, Holyoke, Mass, tax, n, oo 


Central trades = labor assem, Springfield, — 


MO, tax, D, G, U5, J. 06.........ccccercrrereererrererscees 
Trades assem, ‘Oskaloosa, x, Jj, f, m, ’05 2 50 





seaqenene labor assem, Marietta, O, tax, n, 
i. So aa 2 50 
H Trades ey labor assem, — Ill, tax, 
. july, 04, to and incl mar, ’05.. 7 50 
y Federal labor 7481, tax, d, ’05, j, 06, $5; d f, % 10 00 
Federal labor 9646, tax, feb, $1.30; d f, $1.30... 2 60 
Laborers prot 10295, tax, feb, $4. 75; d f, $4.75... 9 50 
Laborers prot 9030, tax, feb, ’35¢; ad f, iiiccsstsces 70 
Icemens prot 9254, tax, d, 05, a: 06, $4: d f, $4 8 00 
Newspaper and mail’ deliverers 9463, tax, : 
Geo, U5, $455 A £, GAB. 0000. .0000000000000c0r0ees e0000-ce000e 90 00 
a XY ‘rollermakers 10638, tax, feb, $1.55; — 
Ie a istiiesnsidp cts dcanenaniniinnignicipipeinsnanicenimsexesinintn 
Pipe layers 9744, tax, jan, $1.50; d f, $1.50......... 8 00 
Interlocking switch and signalimen 11786, 
tax, jan, $2 55; di f, $2.55..............-....eceeeeeee eevee 5 10 
Federal labor 1201 9, tax, feb 3 ° ~ 
RAD, BDC ....00.ccccecceces cosees 1 59 
Central labor union, Je 
3 50 


n, d, 05, j, 06, $2.50; sup. $1 
Plate — — 11365, tax, j, f, $1.30; 


EO TI sna cancnaeinsintinniecnssicesusniaipninancs 2 80 
Federal labor 10190, tax, feb, $3.75; d f, $3.75; 


=P a phss saa alinineliniedinapeianiiceniesdninneicnniene : = 

I cisiiténcenntenens 

| ae of labor, Kern Co, e— — none 26 Absolutely Pure 
Assorters and packers -_ 0 


— labor — tax, d, 0, j, ’06, $10.80; and 
ao =» HAS NO SUBSTI 
Interlocking sp toh ‘and. ‘signalmens’ 11867, 






































tax, jan, $1.75; d f, $1.75; sup, $2................... 5 50 
Badge and lodge paraphernall a makers 9136, 
tax, feb, 55c; df, 55c; sup, 15C..............0..000++ 123 3. Gas lamp lighters and trimmers 11864, tax, 

2. Hat trimmers 11594, tax, aay Si 95; d f, $1.95 3 90 05, j, 06, $6; d f, $6... $12 00 
Stone planermens 10604, tax re $4; df, $4.. 8 00 prisreakies 3 AD ‘11801, tax, feb, 55c; df, : 
Federal labor 11658, tax, d , 05, j, f, $2.25; sm 55c; sup, 40c.. 1 50 

SE cccksubeuetensseienadivonieineinen atemsbsecentes Spring ttiers 11810, ‘tax, mar, "$2.05; a r 32.65.. 410 
Federal labor 9079, tax, n, d, 05, , f, 06, $5.20; Thos Christopher, Readville, Mass, sup......... 1 35 
f, $5.20; assess, I T U, aca ect ll 44 Federal labor 10919, tax, feb, $1.55; d f, $1.55; 
Plaster material workers 11877, tax, feb, $5; 10 00 Tl aiiieieiibiepenastininmaieianiniinn deenmeminauens 3 60 
©  Biicecenenscnesiceccencepysnarennpeensonenpeqvenngnsnncewennecee Gliders rot 8980, tax, feb, 50; d f, $3.50; 
Steel-case makers 11842, tax, feb, $3.20; 4 f, sup,  easina Dovrcentntera sas srienaiaitiiain = oun 7 50 
TIAIID . .conansassonnrenenacsnenesaonacnncensepenstenasesuessompeetenn 6 40 Brushmakers intl, tax, feb, $2.57; sup, $1....... 8 57 
Cloth examiners and spongers 11680, tax, 5. Trades and labor assem, Carlinville, Iii, 
St yi! eee sussesesseteeseneneens 9 00 es & Te ee ee 5 00 
Fed trades council, Neenah, Wis, tax, bal o, Central’ trades ‘and ‘labor council, Provi- 
“'— §) eee eee 2 00 dence, R I, tax, nov, ’05, toand inel oct, C6 10 00 
Trades and labor cK aK New Bruns- Laborers prot 10320, tax, j. f, $5.20; d f, $5.20... 10 40 
wick, N J, tax, n, d. 05, j, f, m, a, 06 ........ 5 00 Central trades and labor council, Bridgeton, 
Central labor union, Marceline, Mo, tax, m, N J, tax, a, 8, 0, 0, G, 05, J, '06..........ce0s0-seeee 5 00 
2 50 Marbie mosaic and terrazza workers 10263, 
Central trades couneii, ‘Kittanning, Pa, ‘tax, _ SSA = [1 Seren, 6 00 
o,. n, d,’ : . 2 50 Cloth’ ‘and stock workers 10184, tax, feb, $1; 
Newsboys and. bootbiacks 8607. ‘sup.. : 3 60 i siainniatliansetintituiniiadiasicieabiebeiekacenaigiealiaibbieiinaesiiten-ee 2 
Sawegrinders and polishers 12017, t x, “feb, Agricultural 11947, tax, bal, nov, ’05, $l -25; 
$3.10; d f, $3.10; sup, $1.94 ..... .....-...eeeceeeereneeee 8 14 i idee cinteniceal cndpdediietsnsdane wien 2 0 
Central labor union, Indianapolis, Ind, ~~ 1 20 Aqstentiural workers, 11941, tax, d, 05, j, 06, 
Central labor union, Harrisburg, Pa, sup.. 10 00 $2.10; d f, $2.10; assess, IT t.. 5 2 

8 Federal labor 12047, sup.................-e0s+-seseseees 10 00 Federal labor 9724, tax, d, 05, j, f, #1. 05; ‘a f, 1 
Intl woodcarvers asso of N A, tax, d, ’05, j, $1.05; assess, I U. $i. . 8 10 

D niniiastinteiasiranvaunsameenatisvceneanic owempbunseetecsncensiieswonee 15 22 Riggers — tax, feb, 40c; d f, 40c; bal assess, 
Intl ladies garment workers, tax, d, 05, j, f, ae ME, Mil iassccllinicdceiniilinsieetierointennen.-densibesdsxs: Kerisedeseatian 82 

»~ FF nS. 5 eee 64 45 Weed. By “and metal lathe Ts intl, tax, 
Intl asso of marble workers, tax, n, d, ’05...... 17 31 EN Ahieteiiein sainacnseice sanniavand wlan 20 00 

Trades and labor assem, Charleston, 8 C, Ww ~~ i glass snappers natl prot. ‘asso, tax, 
tax. bal o, n, d, 05, acct J, 706 ...... ...ccccee..eee-ee 2 34 Yt yee * 18 00 
Trades council, Marinette ‘and Menominee, Federal! jai or 11414, tax. » f, $1.20; d f, $1.20. 2 40 
pi TRE Sees Vaeea. 5 00 Federal labor 9993 sup inion 1 00 
Trades and labor assem, Superior, Wis, tax, Federal labor 9985, tax, j, f, m, $4.50: d & oe 50 9 00 
UA TG TEE dateeivekscalinens:: ecsntiuenietalenkiautinesaumuiansiiliit: anita 2 50 Federal labor 1176i, tax, mar, 55e: d f. £ 110 
Federal labor 9650, ‘tax, feb, $7.50; d f, $7.50..... 15 00 Federal labor 11423, tax, mar, $1. 655, da f. ‘$1. 65 3 30 
Base-ba!l makers 10929; tax, feb, 90c: d f, 0c... 1 80 Federal labor 11990, tax, jan, wi 45, d f, $1.45.. 2 90 
Egg inspectors 11254, tax, feb, $12.50; d f, Federal labor 8116, stip ............... 2. ssesssees 3 00 

SEITE nsictinnsin aiehligesidenitnasintnicabiginnacenie-webiwanseuniideinnwons 25 00 Federal! labor 11949, tax, dec, 405, $3.50; d f, 
Lobster fishermens 11924, tax, feb, $4.15; d f, NSS SGP GRC IRR Cris 12 00 

15 $ 30 Trades and labor council. Mt Olive, Ill, = 1425 g 
. $1. 


3 10 American wire weavers prot ASSO, SU P.ceee. coe 3400 


$4. 
Lobster fishermen. ‘11966, ‘tax, mar, $1. ‘55; “af, Federal labor 11265, tax, feb, $1 75; d f ie 8850 
$1.5 3 














FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Do Not Replace Your Worn Carpet 
With a New One. 


The new one will harbor dust and germs and will 
wear out just the same as the old one did. Our Par- 
quetry, or Hardwood Floors, are beautiful, clean, 
sanitary, and will last as long as your house. Free 
Catalogue No. 15. 


Wood-Mosaic Flooring Co, 
Rochester, N. Y. New Albany, Ind. 


5. Federal labor 12026, s $1 35 
Icemens prot 10176, “hs, feb, 70c; d f, 70c; As 


p, 5c... 
Federal labor 8533, tax, feb, $2; 4 f, $2; sup, 
Federal labor 10813, tax, n, d, ’05, j, 06, $4.95; 
d f, $4.95; sup, 50c 10 40 
United labor council, Butler, Pa, ars an 
Quarry werhers intl of N A, tax, d 
$60; assess, I T U, $160; B® $2.60...... 
Federal labor 7187, tax, d » & 
x TS eee 
Intl of slate workers, tax, feb, $5. ; sup, $3. 60 
6. Federal labor 8060, tax, mar, $8.60; ‘a f, $8.60.. 
Hat and cap leather sweat band cutters 
11307, tax, Jan, $2.10; d f, 1 sup, $1.25. 
Messenger boys rot 11 * - 
oe ee Af tax, feb, $2.65; ‘a 3 26: 
SRN i heciscaeciesindinadicosieisihine Snilbetdigeatieasnneneiianca nares 
Excavators — _——— 12031, tax, mar, 
$8; d f, $3; sup, 34 ae SUES SREY SEED eRe 
Federal labor 887 tax, f, m, 2.9; df, '. 
Federal labor 11666, tax, 8,0, n, d, '05, $1.40; 
Federal labor 7112 tax,j,f, m, $1.05; ¢ f, $1.05 
Federal labor 11823, tax, feb, $1.60; df 7 $i. _ 
Federal labor 11624, tax, jan, $7.40; d f. 
— yl labor council, Seashibcapena 
eA TS See cee 
Central trades and labor council, Jackson- 
ville, Fla, tax, o, n, d, 
Trades and labor assem, ‘Charleston, 8 G 
a 
Central labor union, Bridgeport, Conn, tax, 
hg i i eis elateebininnscipttnsicininiepemmmmens 
Trades =, Sarnia, Ont, tax,s, 0, n, d, 
n, d, ’05, Jf f, $1 og 
rae ; assess, 1 T U, “See? assess, textile, 
Watch workers 6961, tax, jan, $3.60; d f, nonened 
Messenger boys prot ll tax, feb... an 
Review of Reviews co, N Y city, refund........ 
7. Federal labor 12050, = pasencensssencnsonsnnsocssescssoote 
Federal labor 12049, s 
Central labor union, H “yds Park, Mass, tax, 
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n, 
Central labor union, Conneaut, “Ohio, tax, o, 


n, d, ’05... 

Federal labor 1829, ‘tax, Feb, $83.75; 'd f, $3.75... 
Federal labor 8062, tax, n, d, 05, ), ead $1.06; 

d f, $1.05; assess, I T U; * ho’ 
Tile workers ~ wx. 4, C6, “06; $2; 

ailbag, pouch makers and re rers ate 

tax, pn, qs. $1; df, - eatbit ediiahinnas Sitaliainiai 
Horse-nail makers 7180, tax, mar, $6.50; df, 


8 88 $8 S Sssrss 


ts b> “380 bo 


Car-wheel ner and helpers 7229, tax, d, 
OR he re OG, ei ienes cinco nancesnicsenesevsceie 
Assorters and pA a es ae 
o> ond 11158, tax, mar, $5.60; d f, $5.60; 
Trakajedores agricolas 11 tax, ‘0, 2, d, 05, 
bane d f, $8.75; assess, I T ‘2 antneens ben 

8, i ted bro of carpenters and panes bad A, 


—_ = 
cowpmpanmn w 
$s ss 8 


a 
8 


x, jan seeeceee 
Intl typographical union, ‘tax, ‘feb... senses 180 88 


8. Federal labor 7281, tax, feb, $2.50; df $2.50, ae 
ral labor ar, $ fr, $1. 


10. 


, tax, ; a £, $1.50. 
Federal labor 10185, tax, feb, $2.10; d £ $2.10... 
— and labor counc Middletown. Ohio, 


up 
Seale workers prot 7502, BUDP...............-.00-5 -- 
Plumber diggers ye sewer builders 9926, 
tax, j, f, $3.15; d f, $8. 
ro pressmens 9331, — mar, $1.75; a f, 


wt layers and helpers 10835, tax, feb, #4; 
f, 














9B.D.....ccorsereocesecccecnessnoeessobe sosnsnsescoonssoscsonees ences 
Porters 11652, tax, mar, $1.75; d f, $1.75........... 
How eborers and movers 7417, tax, j, f, m, 














Mich, tax, 1, , 06, J,'06.  ............cecerereerseeeee 
Trades "and flavor wee SURES, 
Ill, tax, 8, 0, D. G . = J, f, a 
a 












Labor ¢ council, veston, Tex, tax, 2, ‘d, 705, 
Asphalt, “asphait block, and wood pavers 

i ssnceenniiediennebeianegainnienaminsaste 
Federal labor - 


Domestics prot 1201: 
8 ap, OS 
Coffee, spice, ‘and 
__ =e 
Federation of la 
d, ’05, j, 06... » 
Intl brick, tile, 
ce, tax, j, f. sqnscncege - 
Federal labor 9873, » mar, $1.75; a f, 
Federal labor 11587, tax, feb, ag d f, bbe 
Federal —~ yi ny tax, feb, $8; d m 
Trades and labor ‘council, ‘Gaasatowa, Pa, 
tax, n, d, 06, j 
Trades and lavor assem, Little Falls, NY, 
eS 5 eae 
Central labor union, 4g - ens Mass, tax, 
feb, 05, to and incl jan, ’06.................esess-s00 
Central aw x qoanee, Seawiontandlie Ind, 
RW RR aia 
Central CL 7 Lockport, N Y, tax, a, 
8, 0, n, a, 05, j, 06 
Central labor i Wichita, Kans, tax, 


, tax, fi 














n, 4,05, j,, f, m. 
Federated, \ trades’ council, Waukesha, Wis, 
ee +4, Pewee 
een of trades, Columbia, 8 C, —_ 
d,’05; j, f, 06,... 
Cusitral labor union, “Portsmouth, ‘Va, ‘tax, 
Fishermiens prot 9800, tax, j, f, 81.40: a & $1.40 
os ~wandle fishermens iigs6, tax, jan, 700; df, 
Horse-nail ‘makers ‘9666, ‘tax, mar, name af, 
a factory tobacco strippers 11989, “tax, 
an 
Cut-nail workers 729, ‘tax, ‘mar, 95c; a ft “Me 
Excavators = gockmens 12027, tax, mar, 
Zk Fe Seen, Spe: 
Laborers sot Bae tax, f, m, 31S f, $1.35... 
Federal labor 11620, tax 0, U's 05, if, 06, 
$1.75; d f, $1.75; assess, 1T 
Cork workers pret 12032, As mar, ‘3. "76; a ft, 
Nail mill Veinpioyes i tax, mar, $1.50; d f, 
EY ee een 
be me 9585, tax, j, f, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
pone. tt ere i08i8. sup. ecccccccccccccccscccecosoccoooooese 
Federal Ls 10236, tax, J, f, m, $3.25; d ft 
I) ee 
Federal. ‘Tabor 11722, tax, feb, 80c; “a f, "Be; 














sup, 5Ce.. 
Laborers Frot "$249, iax, c% t, m, Hi; ‘a ft, 


$4.20; sup, $1... poccsee 
Trade council, Pinckneyville, ‘Ti, ‘sup... sous 
Federal labor 12051, sup.. 
Federal labor 11813. = feb, ‘$7.50; a f, ‘$7.50. 

ot abor 8339, tax. j, ',, m, $11.25; df, 


Federal labor 11953, tax, feb, $15, af, 815... 
to labor 8720, tax, n,d , 06, $1.80; , af, 
Federal iabor 8180" tax, j, f, $5; df. 95............ 
Paste makers 10567, tax, feb, js iS: d f, $8.15... 





ww 
ao 
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ao mof 


S$ se 8 8 8 88 88s 


cee 7m eo @ 


ws Oo te 
$ses 


12 00 
1 90 


14 00 
270 


3 78 
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Banner Baking Powder Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE COOK’S BAKING POWDER 


The result of over thirty years’ experience in its manufac- 
ture assures a pure and wholesome powder, scientifically 
combined, and superior to all others in baking qualities and 
healthfulness. 


SATISFACIION GUARANTEED. 





10. 


12. 


sr and soda water bottlers 9275, tax, 
d, 05, j, f, m, 06, $2; d f, $2; assess, I T U, 


Federal labor 11925, iax, dec, 05, 35; d f, 35c; 
assess, I T 
— ae workers, intl prot asso of A, tax, 


Ram mermen 912), tax, jan, $i; “a t $i sta 
Derrickmens 9499, tax, feb, $5. 55, d f, $5.55...... 
Rubber boot and ahoe workers 12021, ta 


feb, $7.50; d f, $7.50 
Oil and gas well workers 1200 














05 
Grain handlers 7445, tax, d, ’05, a £ 06, $4.05; 
d f, $4.05; assess, I TU, 
Newsboys and bootblacks prot 12052, sup..... 
Federal labor 11795, sup 
Interlocking switch and signalmen 11786, 
tax, feb, $4.20; d f, $4.20; sup, $1.50 
Intl bro of paper makers, s up... ease 
Intlasso bridge and structural iron workers, 
tax GD ccvce -coonccnseno-connecenssncooces cossencoececcesoes 
Intl aes constructors, tax, feb... - 
Intl bro of stationary firemens, tax, 0.0 n, 05 
Intl bro of foundry employes, tax, , | ae 
Central labor union, Linton, Ind, tax, nov, 
105, to and incl oct, 
a and labor council, La Salle, Til, tax, 


tax, 


Trades and labor assem, Ottawa, Ill, 
“wey See 345 Pee eee 
Trades assem, Rome, N Y, tax, n, ats 05, J,’06 
Federal labor "8288, tax, feb, $3.50; d f, 3.50... 
Federal labor 8420, tax, mar, $1. 6; ‘ f, $1.69.. 
Federal labor 8786, tax, mar, $1.25 af $1 15... 
Federal labor 9944, tax, Jj, f, $1.50; a f, $1.50..... 
Federal labor 11098, tax, feb, 8c; d f, 806 .. - 
Federal labor 11440, tax, mar, $3.6); d f, f, $3. 60... 
Federal labor 11449, tax, feb, $2.85; d f, $2.85... 
rae labor 11643, tax, mar, $1.50; df, $1.50; 


Vegetable ty An button makers 7346, tax, 


feb, $2.15; d f, mh 
Egg inspectors 11701, ‘tax, d 705, 4% 706, $3; “a f 


3 

Lobster fishermen 11854, tax, j, f, $2.80; d f, 

Hospital employes 10038, tax, mar, $3.50; d f, 

Lumber handiers il474, tax, dec, %06, $1.75; 
ir I nesngsvednnanineh Sieneanereenieténeeavensnonaasionaneste 

Mill ‘workers helpers and laborers 11485, tax, 

n, d, ’05, 70c; d 

Music engravers 11809, tax, feb, $1.40; d f, 
SII Jcctemcccemesaneiabaiiien 

N. ¥. oo co employes prot 11824, tax, 
mar, $1.25; df, $1.2! 

Oyster workers ono, tax, j, f, m, $1.50; df, 
SII cigndpiapiitiiin aaheonetnuneentineansmmtinestnaeuinaimeriions 

Sail makers 11775, tax, n, d, 05, j, f, 06, $10; 
d f, $10; assess, I 

Sugar workers 11155, tax, j, f, $2; d f, $2; as- 
sess, , 80¢. 
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1 40 
2 80 
2 50 
8 00 
22 00 
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AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 


CONTRACTS SENT DIRECT 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


EW YORK 


PERTH AMBOY,N. J. 





12. 


13. 


tt eh makers 9560, tax, dec, ’l5, pepe da 
Telepinoie'3 operators 10796, ‘tax, rx m, $1.20; d 


Twine stringers 11632, tax, feb, 50c; d f, 
Undertakers 9049, tax, mar, $1. ‘50; a f, $1.50... 
Central labor union, nanan Conn, tax, d, 
— Pt ee ; 
Matiress makers 9493, sup. 
Central st union, A ams, ‘Mass, ta: a, 
 *, v6, $2.50; sup, $1 " . 
Printer roliermakers | 10638. 
d f, $1.50; sup, 50c 
Plumber digge:s 
9926, sup .. 















Federal labor sup. 

Trades and labor "assem, New AGREE, = 
tax, j, f, m, $2.50; sup, 25e.. eoecesse 

Federation of labor, Detroit, “Mich, ‘sup. a 

Intl bro of woodmen and sawmill workers, 
Sia SIT cosantveniedis. ‘oun vitgienssindaatunanmientaiind-astastitammnn 

Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile layers 
and helpers inti, tax, f, m 

Intl photo engravers, tag, j, ¢... 

John B. Lenuon, treas, interest. ‘upon ‘5,000 
PIII, ches: deceswsehanessnepecsncsbentianeenstinssensane 

Machine printers and color mixers 11967, 
tax, feb, Uc; d f, 60c 

Central labor runion, Rockford, Ill, tax, n, d, 


Federal labor oLses tax, nov, ou; Ko edit 
Federal labor 9135, tax, me + 20; d f, $1.20.. 
Federal labor 11760, tax, n, d, 5, j, v6, $1.05; 





mar, 65c 

Laborers AS. 0788, tax, j,f, m, $1.50; d f,$1.50 

Pat omploy es protasso 11820, tax, Jan, ‘gl. 45; 
45 


Artesian well a. and levermens 10344, 
tax, mar, $2.50; d 2.50... 
Tuck pointers tose tax, feb, ‘$2.50; a f, 82.50. 
Mail bag pouchmakers and repairers 10523, 
tax 
Federal labor 11933, su 
re eee 12007, tax, mar, 40c; d f, 40c; 
WAP, GUC ............seccceeree sosereesscrsecsecescerscess seseeses 
Gas workers 10678, tax, feb, $5; d f, $5; sup. 
Ps is workers 11757, tax, mar, si. 10; Pf 7 


" united e aha be beaters nati of A, tax, j, & m..... 


Paper hong bag, and A novelty’ workers intl, 
tax, dec, 05, jan, ” 
Intl neg nie hs electrotypers, tax, j, f. 
American ration of musicians, tax, mar 
Central labor union, Alliance, Ohio, tax, o, 





n, d, 05.. 
central labor union, Yauco, P R, tax, n, d, 
‘OA, 
Federal labor 10926, tax, mar, $2.65; d f, $2.65 
Lobster fishermens 11881, tax, feb, $1.55; d 


$1.55. 
—* fishermens 11923, tax, feb, $3.95; d f, 
a 7 he fishermens 11945, tax, feb, $1.60; d f, 
Laborers prot 11649, tax. jan, $1; d 4, a nein 
i prot 11576, tax, o, n, d, ’05, j, $6; 


9 BO cveee 














4 33 


19 11 
29 35 


100 00 
1 20 
5 00 


2 00 
2 40 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
PRENTISS PATENT VISES 


TELEPHONE 1346 FRANKLIN. 


Mail Orders Taken. Banners, Badges, Buttons, 


Regalia for Societies, Etc. 


S. BLACK 


Union Outfitter for Outings and Parades 


55 Mott St., New York 





Special Attention Paid to all Labor Organi- 


zations;in,the United States 


Sa. PRENTISS VISE COMPANY, 





NEW YORK. 
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14. 


5. Federai labor 7204, tax, feb, 55c; d f, 5 


Laborers prot 11872, tax, jan, $); d f, $1........... 
Stable ove = 10041, tax, dee, 05, ened 
f, 


Stenographers, t writers, “book keep 
fe me" tax, 0, a 4 , 05, 










Yl. eee 
Federal labor 9418, “tax, feb, 50c; 
Federal labor 8176, tax, dec, 05, “jan. 


‘kingston, 
m, 06, 85; op, Ste 
WetRerpeate ass, 





N Y, tax, o, n, d, ’05, j 
Central labor union, 
trades assembly, popes, lil, sup.. 

Obrera federada 12035, s 

Agricultural workers | > 4 
Agricultural workers 12068" 
Tack feeders, choppers, ana. Seaiess 12056, 





~ d, 055 fm 8s ae 
Federal labor 9485, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50. 
Federal labor 9626, tax, mar, $3.50; d f, $3.50... 
Federal labo: 11044, tax, f, m, $1.50; d f, $1.50.. 
Federal! labor 11429, tax, mar, 70c; d f, 7Uc...... 
Federal labor 11535, tax, dec, ’u5, yA d AT $2..... 
Federal labor 11833, tax, feb, 80e: d f, 80c........ 
Federal labor 11811, tax, ‘tb. . $2. 25; aa t : 25 .. 
Trades and labor’ assembly. Minneapolis, 
Minn, tax, o, n, d, v5, j, f, 
Central labor council, cana Rapids, Mich, 
tax, 0, n, a, ’05 
Utah At. fed of labor, tax, jan to and incl 
dec 


Federal labor 7520, tax, 


Sewer and tunnel workers 7319, tax, feb, $7. 50; 
SEI ‘Kinsinchsibcsnincesittnaesipicasiialaniaiaiiaaitastpdinietnadtailiiasan 
Street and sewer excavators 7543, tax, j,f, m, 
$2.40; d f, $2.40. 
Federal labor 10555, tax, e? f, - $3.70; d f, 70 
Federal labor 11741, tax, 0, n, d, ’05, i, f, $2.50: 
© CSE icetnecchstnetinienenininnsenepiainsatanimmiiniantonaiin 
Domestic ware prot 11395, tax, bal, n, d, 05, 
J, f, $1.10; 
Laborers, Rn and rockmens 11679, 
tax, mar. $2.50: d f, $2.50... 
Regalia and badge workers. 11159, ‘tax, mar, 
60; d f, 60c 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers 10227, tax, 
feb, $3 50; d f, $3.59 
Hospital employes asso 11972, tax, feb, $8.7: 75; 
7 


Milk Sarat ee 8226, a n, ud 05, J, f, m, 
$1.85; d assess, ITU 

American society of plate sumeaaes 9003, 
tax, f, m, $4.70; 

a firemens prot asso 11974, tax, feb, #8; 


Lastmakers 11929, tax, mar, ‘$i. 75; d f, $1.75... 
Stablemens 10668, ta , a, 05, j 06 $15; 
da f, $15 
Stablemens 

$3.15; d f, $8.15 







cS 8 meme OOnIKO eo SSSun 
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15. Federal labor 12057, sup. 


16. 


? 










Trades and pnd council, New Albany, I d, 
a dae 

Laborers pr rot 12 > up semcienmionn 

Federal ator tax, 05, j, f, $8.30; d f, 


Federal loner 9316, tax, an, a. ‘10; a f, $1.10... 
Federal labor 9701. tax, j, f, m, $2.60; d f, $2.60 
Federal labor 11478, tax, mar, $2.50; d ra $2.50 
Federal labor 11579, tax, mar, $1. i da f, = = 
Federal labor 11617, tax, feb, Ty J f, $1.50 
Federal labor 11968, tax, feb, $1; d f, $1...... eesene 
bg Fy: molders and helpers 11569, tax, 
e 
Lobster tht 11887, tax, f, m, $2.40; 








d f, $2.40 
Fibre sanders 7296, tax, mar, $1.30; d f, $1.30.. 
Gas Dr nie 10086, tax, Oo, 2, a, 05, $7.50; 


0 Oe i icinetccehitctenieiicncinaipaiiiiniineliamisitaaciiatinantein 
Iron’chi pers 7573, tax, feb, $8.50; d f, $3.50... 
Post - office clerks 11991, tax, feb, $2.25; 


a f, $2.25... 
ship machinery and derrick Tiggers. 10345, 
tax, j, f, m, $8.10; f, a assess, I 
T U, &. 16: assess, eee 


att. Se psonmasecneeneeunnnnninbctnnsiing 
Suspender workers 9480, s 
Federal labor 12014, tax, feb, ‘$i. 25; d f, ae 25; 
sup, 
Quarry workers intl of N A, sup. 
Soda and mineral water bottlers and work- 
— 8514, tax, Oo, n, d, '05, $4.50; d f, $4.50; sup, 
RAINE Ni PORTIA IMCL ER 
mm % vor workers 1(093, tax, mar, $1.50; d 
1 
Federal labor 11311, tax, feb, $1.30; d f, $1 ‘80; 
sup. 2ic 








. Pocket knife blade grinders" and finishers 


nati, tax, feb 
Central trades penne, Bay City, Mich, tax, 


central ‘labor onion, Millinocket, Me, tax, 
Central ‘labor a New Brighton, Pa, tan, 
o. n, d, 05. j, f, 06... 
Federal! iabor S281, tax, mar, #2. 50; af. #2 50.. 
Federal labor 10919, tax, mar. Wt. 55; d f, 
Federal labor 11477, tax, j, f, i $1. 
Federal labor LI8I2, tax, feb, $1.50; d 
Federal labor 11891, tax, mar, $1. 35; d t, $i 
Federal labor 11971, tax, feb, $1.70; 
Federal labor 12002, tax. feb, 40c; df, 40c......... 
Bootblacks prot 11628, tax, mar, 95c; d f, 95c.. 
Flagstone layersand cutters 11271, tax, f, m, 
$1.50; d f, $1. 
Granite polishers, 
10306, tax, mar, $2.50; d 
Betprmenets helpers fies tax, mar, @. ‘35; 


f, $1.25 
Well pee helpers 11982, ‘tax, ‘feb, on :20; 


Sati 





renee and laborers 


| ETS, SACRE STS ee 
Lumber handlers 11474, tax, jan, $1.75; df, 
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SAMUEL SWAN, Prest. W. D. LENT, Vice-Prest. 
CHAS. F. TOWNER, Sec’y and Treas. 


THE 


David B. Crockett Company 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE VARNISH SPECIALTIES 


Eare the origi- 
nal. and only 
makersintheworld 
of Genuine Spar 
Composition, and 
Nos. 1 and 2 Pre- 
servative. These 
goods we have 
manufactured al- 
most thirty years, 
by a process exclu- 
siv ely our own, and after a formula which is an absolute 
secret known only to this company. As a result we have the 
best materials ever used as Varnishes. We warrant and will 
defend them against all comers. 


OF LATE YEARS, HOWEVER, 


others have taken atventage of the popularity of our goods 
to bring out numerous imitations which are offered under 
the same or similar names. 

Avoid all such as they are not in the same class with our Gen- 
uine Spar Composition and Nos. | and 2 Preservative in any 
respect—and in all probability will crack, soften, discolor, 
stick, peel, or otherwise ruin interior or exterior finish. 

Please send to us freely for copies of our Architectural 
Hand-Book, Sample Boards, or samples of our goods. 

If local dealers can not supply you, send direct to— 


THE DAVID B. CROCKETT COMPANY, 
Bridgeport, Conn., U.S. A. 








17. Suspender workers 11251, tax, mar, 40c; d f, 














evilbehdaaiiaieaieriaileseiiaaariniiasipindianstininee $0 80 
Sewer and tunnel miners yx tax 

to and incl mar, ’06, =< ee 20 00 
Federal labor 12018, tax, mar, "85c; d f, 85c..... 1 70 

19. Stoneware potters Tbe, tax, feb, 6be; d f, on 
65c 

- $14.75; af $14.75 29 50 

ES GER RE TIONS 7 50 

yt 4 | Renee 13 00 
Soda and Nw 1 water ‘bottlers ‘10388, “tax, 

mar, $1.75; d f, 3 50 
Bere re ‘and starters 11959, “tax, we 

inspectors 8705, tax, j, f, m, $24.75; df, es 
redevai labor 10486, tax, mar, 85c; d f, 85c. 1 70 
Federal labor 8769, tax, feb, 65c; d f, 65c.... 1 30 
Federal labor 10834, tax, f, in, $3; a f, $2 400 
Federal labor 10964; tax, feb, $1.35; 2 50 
Federal labor 9465, tax, mar, $2. 25; da . 450 
Federal labor 11624, tax, feb, $7.75; d f, $7. 76... 15 50 
Central trades and iabor council, New 

Orleans, La, tax, j, f. 2 50 
Central trades cane, Littie “Rock, ‘Ark, 

—_e } 2) ae 2 50 
Trades assem, Soekson, Ia, tax, a, m, j, 05 2 50 
Federal labor 12059, SUp ............sseseseeseseeeeeneeeee 10 00 
Trades assem. Toluca, Ill, s' > saiiiaibeyidaiedetbincinen 5 00 
Trades and labor union, St. Louis, + ¥ a 250 
Post-office clerks 8703, tax, j, f, $30; d 5 

su 60 50 
7 ¢nder workers 11086, ‘tax, d, 05, J, f, $1.20; 

, $1.20; sup, $5... seiidiaenmeabaaniiate. iiptnates 7 40 
Buttons workers 7i8i, “tax, f, m, $1; d f. $1; os 
Federal yng ‘11969, ‘tax, feb, $8.15; d f, $3.15; 

BD, BRT, ........0000..0.0.. secceverescorsesscsess seve-eseses vee 8 55 
Pile drivers 9601, tax, j, f, $5; d f, $5; sup, 50c.. 10 50 
Cigarmakers intl union, SD unieiaonavsvenninbionieke 3 
Assorters and packers 8316, Sa 5 00 
Horse-nail = ers 10550, tax, feb, $1.25; 4 

F_UN 3 24 
Peders! wher 11782, tax, j, f, $1.15; d f, $1.15 om 

60 
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Fiduciary Trade Printing; Revenue, Due 
and Assessment Stamps. 
Trade Labels. Consecutively Numbered 
and Seried Tickets and Labels. 


Union Men ting 
Union-Made Machines do the Work. 


New York 
Bond & Ticket Company 


Manufacturers. 


161 WASHINGTON STREET, 
New York City. 


JOHN F. BUSCHE, Printer. 
GEORGE A. FISKE, Toolmaker. 










19. Tobacco ew 10922, tax 
$2.60; sup, $1. 
Federal labor 9149, 
sup, . 
Central labor ‘council, Jamestown, NY, sup 
Federal labor 12047, sup 
Trades and labor assem, Denver, Colo, su 
20. Metal polishers, buffers, platers, ‘ete, tax, f 100 
Street workers one laborers 10,282, "tax, i, A 








EE A 5 Sea 3 00 
Telephone operators 11498, tax, mar, 60c; d f, 
Cooks and waiters 10968, tax, mar, $9.65; a f 

$9.65... ait 19 30 
Sugar workers 10519, ‘tax, feb, “$15; a f, os. haiesis 00 
a prot 11403, tax, m,a,m, $3.75 df, 

s acheaniianaueitantiisseehtenbetaittidaaiasldetienindesaiiainaitingiions 7 50 
City firemens prot asso 11431, tax, mar, $15; 
ssihniancainmnateebiaiasiiiinaiiamniieaiinnidiiiniihltiniiaipabiinetion 80 00 
Gas workers 11638, tax feb, 85c; d f, 85c.......... 170 
—an workers 11995, tax, tee 0c; d f, 
Sica dilacenacieatodeaeiescaeaeiieeildintaiietaciiaiibna cain nn 1 20 
Hospiiaileiapiayesiass 10768, tax, f, m, $2.20; 
Mcossniceslpaeessanieshelaacimsiaaienideelibaiaibhatadimianaiaeiasicie 4 40 
Agricultural workers 11696, tax, f, = $2; af,g2 4 00 
Icemens 9990, tax, feb, $1.25; d f, _ Seageaeess 2 50 
A ricultaral siborers 11883, tax, a, 05, j, f, 
BE Oe Ca icclinsisctscieninanninincstitibsinntiiinerihiantanezen 3 00 
Womens ‘laborers prot 11752, tax, a, 8, 0, n, 

oo 5 00 
pationttecal laborers 11708, tax, j, f, $2; ; f, $2 4 00 
Trades assembly, Fostoria, * Ohio. tax, j, f, m 2 50 
Central labor union, Norwal ~- Ohio, tax, 

feb, 05, to and including "Saree 10 00 
Trades ood labor assembly, Moberiy, Mo, . 

piiiahiilainlinsinatineainetinntaelttiaiamibiiaindins 50 
Laborers’ prot 11817, tax, j, f, $3.90; d f, $3.90; 

sup, $1... 8 80 
Hat, “nb, ‘Jeather sweat band cutters "11307, 

tax, feb, $2.10; d f, $2.10; sup, 50c................ ... 470 
A ricaltural workers 11689, tax, o, n, d, ’05, ee 

sisaleneieclipanesniesinesiaeahstinlemeionioenas 5 
Federal labor i768, su B--. scien eeiannpiiitaen 5 5 

21. Paving cutters intl of US and Canada, tax, - 
& 
Intl asso of glass. house employ res, “tax, j, f, m 21 
Intl asso of car workers, tax, j, f................... 50 01 
Commercial! telegraphers of A; tax, j, f, m.. 30 00 
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LION BRAND 


Condensed Milk 


and 
Evaporated Cream. 


NOT A CHEAP milk and cream, but always 
safe and reliable for babies. 


Best for Family Use. 


Good To-day—To-morrow—All the Time. 


ALWAYS THE SAME. 
Write for Booklet. 












































SAVE THE LABELS. 
Try a Can. Do it Now. 
91 HUDSON ST., Dept. W. 
21. 7 pages cutters and butchers workmen, 22. Lobster fishermen 11886, tax, mar, $1.35; d f, 
’ Ot cabeanaemets mata se ome betes resem $50 00 ets arte met aos toes oe | or 
Intl hod-carriersand building laborers, tax, Stone planermen 10604, tax, m - 8 00 
0, n, d, 05, j, f, $116.30; acct assess, IT U, Laborers prot 9080, tax, mar, ee 70 
‘ Sl sidiescuiindaaialgiiated 216 30 Laborers prot 9558, tax, mar, da 50. 5 bo 
United cloth hat and cap makers, tax, o, n, Federal labor 9646, tax, mar, $1.05; d f, $1.05.. 210 
ee atone Sil Federal labor 10261, tax feb, 45c; d f, 4be........ 90 
United cioth hat and cap makers, tax, bai Federal labor 8621, tax, j, f, m, $6; d f, $6........ 12 00 
m, bal j, bal j, ba’ 225 Federal labor 11967, ts tan, feb, $1.05; d f, $1.05... 210 
United neckwear ices 11016, tax, 8, 0, n, Federal labor 12051; tax, apr, $7.50; d f, $7.50.. 15 00 
, 05, J, f, m, 06, $10; d £, $10................ce0-eeeee 20 00 Federal labor 7241, tax, apr, °06, $1; d f, $1...... 2 00 
Millmens prot 10297, tax, mar, $3.75; d f, $3.75 7 Central labor council, Los angnen, Cal, tax, 
3 Bootblacks 11964, tax, dec, ’05, sl; eae 2 00 bal o, n, d, 05, j, f, m, acct a qvececccccousssese 5 00 
Soft beer bottlers and peddlers 8934, ramen dt A . Cotton mule spinners asso, ta x), f f, m ne 33 00 
3 m, $1.50; d f, $1. 8 00 Intl bro of blacksmiths, tax, j, f, 112 50 
Seale workers prot "7592, ‘tax, feb, 97. 75; “a t Iron molders of N A, tax, j, t m, am 750 00 
RR ee eet a ey FI 15 Boot and shoe workers union, tax, otk 471 41 
Suspender workers 8144, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, 80 Fire dept employes 11425, tax, feb, $1. ds; ¢ a tL se 
: Bottle caners 10535, tax, mar, 50c; d f, 50c...... 00 Lumber handlers 11474, tax, feb, $1.75; d f, 
Mineral water botilers’ 11829, tax, £0, GABRy A FB casece co cceess0 0 sce oseccccesscncsnscncscasneensonssossncsensscss 8 50 
i, Senshi tsicitaitenianiiillneeibietieshceaiidieieaalaiiaiite 2 60 Agricultural workers 11948, tax, j, f, We; d f, 
Assorters and packers 8316, tax, 4 f, $11; be &  caliiniteeadinatninmnaabasatied 1 80 
$11... 22 00 Womens prot 11956, tax, j, f, # 95; d f, $1.95... 3 90 
Federal labor 11185, tax. “mar, $1; “af, $i... 2 00 at labor 11534, tax, J, f an $10. d f, 
Federal labor 11987, tax, mar, 70c; a f, 70c..... 1 40 $1.80 . 3 60 
Trades and laborcouncil, Du Bois, Pa, -, n, Federal labor Ti24, ‘tax, mee fc, d f, 40c..... 80 
0, WS Sirnnirecsemnates 2 50 Federal labor 10023, tax, "06, J, $8 ; df, $3... 6 00 
Central paneer union, Scranton, Pa, ‘tax, n, 4, Federal labor 8279, tax, i, 4 ar f, $2.50... 5 00 
5 9 «Beene tamed 5 00 Sentass and labor assem, Deeatus, ti, tax, 
Tra —¢ and iabor counell, Lowell, Mass, Ta ccnsnanenescngneneqnensnsensnemnpiicieinnestinatepesie 2 50 
x, a 8, , 0, n, d, 05, j, ” 5 00 Trades rand as copqeens, S 1 wenn Iowa, 
cen trades and labor A Port of Spain, tax, nov, ’05, to and incl dec, ’06.................. . HG 
Trinidad, B W I, tax, d, ’05, J, f................ 250 Federal labor 10816, tax, feb, $3.75; a f, $8.75; 
Tin plate workers intl prot asso D of A, A lr) |) eee 9 3 
Excavators prot 10630, e shes ad 20 00 Federal labor 11381, tax, mar, $1.50; d f, $1.50; 
Hosp employes asso 10725, up... BT — BRR Bh... ccec cen seezssscccccvsccns-ccorccnvssnestsnoeosconsngecsese 400 
= es and labor assem, ‘Charieston, 8 C, 18 Trat cs ind labor council, La Salle, iii, tax, _ 
Federal labor 6854, tax, feb, 75c; d f, 75c; sup, Heseo-neil makers 7180, SUP.........00.-c002+ seeeeees 10 00 
ecuncervenesonepeqsapepesbeneeuenuninete -veappocosseqsanstanenses 2 75 Federal labor + tax, Gi. 20; d a $1 -20; 
— prot 12089, tax, mar, 68c oP: $1.20 1 88 sup, $1; assess. IT + ASSESS, x, bic. 4 66 
Ceramic, mosaic, and encaustic tile ae, os Federal labor € abor 8710, tax, feb, $3.35; d t "$3.85; 72 
sup.. 
West Indian fed of ‘labor, ‘tax, “4, “06, * 3 t 106 2 50 composition roofers 12086, tax, ‘m, a, ‘0c; a f 
2. E F Klink, Buffalo, N Y, sup... S00 0 Cities 210 
a labor a le mar, + Boe; a t ‘Boe; Newapaper carriers 11735, sup 7 2 
P, 70c.. 170 Federal labor 12060, sUD...............-.cscsssesseeseeeee 10 00 
Federal labor 12051, 400 . _ asso of machinists, tax, o% n, d, 05, j, f, 
Mineral water bottiers 11817, tax, mar, $1.90; 06... 1,500 00 
et UN een See 19 80 Patiornmakers ‘Jeague ‘of N A, tax, d, 705, J, 
Amal glass bottle DIOWETS, BUP. .........ccceeeeeees 8 50 i hasnesstenrtetinte pigathatieinemeimaeneniuaniae 60 00 
Stove mounters intl, tax, J, f, M.............000+ 22 50 Hair spinners 10899, tax, mar, 75c; d f, 75c.... 1 530 
Amal glass bottle blowers asso, tax, j, f, m.. 120 00 a material workers 11877, tax, mar, $5; 
Natl print cutters asso of A. tax, f, m......... 4 20 Tl nndesetecitaads aihanieinmmephimmamemnineanme 10 00 
way Seas engravers intl asso of A, ‘tax, wt prot 11566, tax, he DR cancncpcessoveese 1 30 
wr 317 Federal labor 426, tax, J. 8; df, $............ 10 00 
cedie s straighteners 11791, tax, mar, $1.65; Federal m, $5.10; 4 f,$5.10 10 20 
Ny sa eonsas alinasaditnn honed niin tenants 8 30 Federal labor 11908, ¢ tax, €' M, $2; df, $2....0.00- 4 00 
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MANUFACTURED BY 


MONOGR AM OILS AND Gojymbia Lubricants Go. of New York, 
GREASES 78 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK CiTy. 


Distributing Depots: Boston, Buffalo, Detroit. Wash- 
ington, Cleveland, Chicago, Philadelphia, Toronto, Can., 


AND ALL KINDS of FACTORY OILS London, Eng. 
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THE PITTSBURG DISPATCH 


Is the only Newspaper in its Territory Em- 
ploying Union Labor in all its Departments. 


It reaches the millions of that thriving, purchasing clas§ who 
have made the name Pittsburg synonymous with prosperity. 


IF YOU WANT TO MAKE THE BEST INVESTMENT EVER OFFERED YOU IN ADVERTISING, USE IT 





24, Central wa union, Worcester, Mass, tax, 26. om refinishers 10354, tax, Jf f, 


n, 4, ’05, 
Central lab oF unio B 
4d, 05... 


06. 
Trades council, prictemnenenenei N C, tax, d, '05, 


[ < 
Trade and labor: council, E Liverpool, ‘Ohio, 





sup 

Sewer a oo and repairers 10886, tax, mar, 
$5; d f, $5; 5 AY 

Federal "labor 9365, tax, j, f m, $2.25; d f, $2.25; 
sup, 50c; assess. I U; 

Federal labor 6925, tax, Wf m, $5.10; d f, $5.10; 


up, 

Federal labor 12047, sup 
Horse-nail workers 10582. su ‘ 
Trades council, Chickasha, oa ‘sup. ae 
Central labor union, Mattoon TH, sup. 
26. Laborers prot 8097, tax, j, f, $15.20; d f, ib i 
Machinists helpers 11988. tax, mar, $2: d f, $2 
Federal labor 7087, tax, j. f. $10; d f, $10... 
Central trades council. beiletontaine, Ohio, 

tax, bal s, 0, n, d,’05 j, f. 
Central trades council, Mobile, Ala, tax, 0, 


n, d, 05 

Central labor union, Lewiston and Sanam, 
Me, tax, 8, 0, n, d. " . f, 06 .. 

Central labor union, Du Quoin, ‘Th, tax, ‘, ‘d, 


mM. &.. 

Trades and labor council, “Kenosha, Wis, 
tax, d, ’05, 

United "labor league, “Sharon, Pa, tax, 0, n, 


Trades council, Dayton, Ohio, tax, d, 05. j, f.. 

Cae labor union, Rome, Ga, ‘tax, j, a, 8, 
oOo, 5. 

Trades cai Denton, Tex, tax, n. d, ’05, 


Horee-nail makers p and b 6170, tax, f, m, 
Stoneware potters 7117, tax, j, f, m, a, m, j, 
06, 18 


8; 
Machine hands 11983, tax, f, m, $4; d f, $4 .... 


Stonewure potters 8302, 
$5.10 


Hospital nurses and employ: 
$4.10; d f, $4.10... 

Hospiial émployesasso 11973, t ‘tax, mar, $8.85; 
d 85. on 


Federal labor 11934, 4 weeks assess, ITU. 

Hotel and restaurant employes intl, etc, 
tax, feb 

United mine workers of A, tax, j, f.. 

Machine hands 11923, sup 

Amal woodworkers intl, tax, 0, n, d, "05, j, 
f, $377.50; bal assess, I T , $2: 

Federal ened 11333, nn mar, r, @. 60; a f, $1.8 ‘50; 
sup, 

Lastmakere 11929, ‘sup. 

Suspendermaker 9560, tax, jan, $8.25; d f, 
$8.25; sup, $16 

Lamp lighters 11943, tax, mar, $5.40; d f, $5.40; 
sup, 50.. 

Newspaper ‘and mail deliverers "9463, ‘tax, 

d f, $45; assess, I T U. $36; sup, $1! 
Central labor union, erm. — sup.. 
Fed of labor. Geneva, mus 


. Laborers prot 11985, tax, J, f %: d f, $8 


Buttonmakers 7181, sup... 

Federa! labor 11716. tax, f, m, "$1.30; af, si. ‘30; 
sup, 

N A bill posters and billers of A, tax, j, 

Federal labor 11747, a. J, f, m, $1.35; a 
$1.35; assess. I T U, 27c. 

Bricklayers 11739, tax, m, j. ce a, 8, ‘. 15, H. 20; 


Central labor union, ‘New ‘Orleans, ‘La, “tax, 


n, da” 
Trades and labor om, SR, Til, 

tax, n. d, 05, j... 
Alominum workers" "R261, tax, apr, "$3. 5; 
Hospital s attendants ‘prot “80 % tax, ‘mar, $1; 


1 
Agricultural’ ‘workers. i687, ‘tax, D, d, 405, aN 


3d f, $4 
Agricultural \ workers 11693, tax, df f, » $2.50; 


Bottlers 10218, tax, + f, ‘$2; 4 f, 8... 
Agricultural ‘laborers 117¢8, assess, ITU... 
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Detroit Brand Union Made White Duck Clothing. 


We manufacture Barber’s, Bartender’s, Waiter’s and Butcher’s Coats, A TOES, etc. 
this line exclusively. Cail for these. 


fear no other. 


ALL OUR GOODS BEAR THE UNION LABEL. 


A. SCHLESINGER & CO » 125-127 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


We are the only hc use th: t make 











27. Federal labor 9925, tax, feb, 75c: d f, 75e 


Fruit and vegetable venders —— pon 
Newspaper carriers ! 

. Federal labor 8971, tax, f, 'm, ea 
Federal labor 11595, tax, . 


$1.05. 
Pipe layers 9744, tax, feb, $1.50; d f, $1.50 
— goring weavers amal assu, tax, j, f, 


Intl of slate workers, tax, mar 

Intl shingle weavers of A, tax, Jf 

Upholsterers intl of N A, tax, ya 

Locomotive hostlers and helpers 11804, tax, 
feb, $3.20; d f, $3.20.. 

aco fishermen 11986, ‘tax, “feb, $1 50; “a L 





d, 05, j, f... 4 
Federat ion of labor, Sedalia, Mo. saz, f, m,a 
Undertakers 9049, tax, apr, $2.25; d "* $2.35; 
sup. 
Crown, 7m, cork, and een ‘seal workers 10875, tax, ‘feb, 
su 
mf asso rock drillers and tool sharpen- 
ers 11808, sup. 
Intl asso of: fur workers of U 8 and Can, sup 
— and <i assem, Litchfield, Ills, tax, 
oO, n, 
Central 
Ills, tax, a d, 05, j 
Trades and ‘labor assem, Corinth, N Y, tax, 


n, d, 705, j... 
Machinists’ helpers ‘9713, tax, ‘apr, #; a , ‘$1 
Hat trimmers 11594, tax, mar, $1.95; d f, si. 95 





La Pp 2063, s 

Maryland federation ser ishen, sup 

Central labor union, Greensburg, Pa, sup.. 
Federal labor 9644, tax mar, 40c; d f, 40c 

29. Central labor union, Baker City, Oreg, sup 
Intl compressed air workers, » tae) f,m 


Amal glass workers intl, tax, 

ee labor union, Berlin, H, tax, 's, ‘0, 
Db 

Central trades and wae assem, Tampa, 
Fla, tax, o, n, d, ” 

— state fed ‘of labor, t tax, d, 05, j, f, m, 


J, 

Trades and labor assembly, Counell Bluffs, 
Iowa, tax, n, d, 05, j, f, m 

United trades ana labor ‘council, Streator, 
Ill, tax, d, ” eas 

Federal labor % , tax, “mar, ‘$7.50; a f, $7.50... 

Federal labor 7479. tax, f, m, ; d f, $3.85. 

Federal labor 11782, tax, mar, $1; 

Federal labor 12019, tax, mar, 45c; d 

Mosaic workers 8145, tax, j, ‘ m, $5: 

sy ee prot 9549, tax, j, f, m, $4.65; d f 


Fawoeues workers 11365, tax, mar, 65; ¢ af, 
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29. Laborers prot 10295, tax, mar, $4.80; d f, $1.80 


a ee prot 10630, tax, n,d, 05, J, f, 06, 
50; d f, $16.50; assess, tex, $3; assess, 
Jewelry and silverware casemakers 10448, 
tax, j, f, m, $12.75; a f, $12.75; op, He 
= Labor, % © ‘Pauls, prop, St Loui 8, Mo ‘sup.. . 
Federal labor union 11687, sup.. 
Horse-nail workers 9656, sup.... 
Carbonated “i | ceme 1) 
F W Jou, Chicage anit, 
re) ic sup... 
Sewer worke leago, i x, j,f, 


sup, $8...... 
Federal labor 11795, | su 


. Central labor union, 


assess, I a 
Federal! labor $7? 4 ‘ta: 1, $1.05 
Federal labor 10273, tax, Jf mali wh $2.60... 
| Song labor 7426, ta x, j, f, m, $1.20; a f, $1.20 

<r soda, and A. 7 workers 10885, tax, 
$8.50; d f, $3.50. 
clay miners and laborers 8508, “tax, it f, ™, 


Laborers prot 11062 tax, i a a a f, a. 
Alsea Bay, federal labor 116 22, sup 
oe workers 10018, =, if f, » a f, » 96; 


up, $1.50... 
Federal labor 10313, ‘suy 
Lobster fishermens 11 up 
J F Meurz, Springfield, Mase, sup.. 
Mattress workers 9493, 
Small supplies. 
Premiums on bonds. ......... 
Subscriptions AM FED 
Advertisements AM FED 


$121,581 10 


EXPENSES. 


. One month’s rent in advance, G G Seibold... 


Cuts for AM FED, Maurice Joyce eng co 
Clippings for Am F ED, Natl = intel co.. 
One city directory, W ‘A Boy 


. Organizing expenses. Stuart Rela “$100; E 
P Lord, $16.40 : 


‘ Organizing ey “I D Piere 
. Organizing expenses, Santiago Igiesian 
. Translating, BH Lane... 


2,000 Je stamps, $20; 1, £00 2c stamps, ‘$30; PO 

Telephone service, Ches & Pot tel co.. 

Cleaning and repairing adding machine, 
Standard adding machine co. 

Ice, Amer Ice co 

2 maps, Brentanos... 

Storage on St Louis. ‘exhibit, ‘Rk nin Lenori 
auction and storage co 

Printing 1,000 pam phiets, oom yunosinne 

1 stool, Mayer & co... seen sacinin 

Telegrams, Postal tel- cable C0... eaecenes 

Organising ex penses, H Pomar, %; R 
Braunschweig, $100; HW L “eo 
$100; J A Flett, $100; H Frayne, $10: M G 
Hamilton, $100; J Leonard $100; H Robin- 
son, $100; J Sexton, $50; PH Strawbun, 
$100: J Tazelaar, $100; W E Terry, $100; H M 
Walker, $100; C 0 Young, $100; C Hahn, 
$100; C W Woodman, $100; C F Davis, > $50; 
John Golden, $100.... 


. Carpentering work, J M Heisley....... 


Legislative expenses, Jas F Grimes.. 
Organizing ex penses, John Fitzpatric 


10. Strike benefits for week ending 8, 3, 06, fed- 


eral labor 11761, M D Brooks, pres; Orson 


175 00 
9 9 
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z 
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Sh3S SBE 
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Absolute Purity 
Faultless Quality 
Exquisite Flavor 


HUNTER WHISKEY 


Sold at all first-class cafes and-by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


hae CARLA SD DS 


Ahlan Lendl Maid, india di dine te tp tp i pp 





7 





12. 
14, 


15, 


16. 


17. 


Organising <= 
Perkins, 
panied aepekins in re ofA F of L label, 


— 
of salary A Elreland for J FIA of M... 
trike | et to hat trimmers 11594, for 
week ending l4th inst, Maud Kendall, secy 
Storage, drayage, etc,on St Louis exhibit 
since jan 1, 1906, C P ee 
Organizing expenses, Stuart id, $150; “Jno 


{ Weiss. $3 
t daily and 2 Sunday subs, the Washington 
Postco .... 
1,000 Ic stamps, PO dept 
Organizing expenses. —- ndham 
Strike benefits to federal labor 11761, for 
week ending 10th inst, M D wuyenane Pres; 
Orson Bogart, secy 
Organiz'ng expenses, ‘WH Johnson... 
1 doz rolis re pager, S| ES =euIaee... cia 
4 boxes, Dyer 
1 table, Hub Furniture co. 
Telegrams, telegraph co. 
Cleaning windows and “doors, 
Window and Office Cleaning co 








“National 


. Duplicator, Beck Duplicator Co. 


Organizing expenses, Thos H Flynn 
Contribution to " ot Dr AS Ashmead.. 


tent. Ge ao WK. | hay = co. 


Organizing expenses, J K 


Keyes 
. Organizing expenses, Simon Miller... 


Organizing expenses, John Durrah. ............. . 


Strike benefits to federal labor 11761 for week 
ending 17th inst, M D Brooks, pres; Orson 
art, 86s ....... 





. Organizing expenses, J D Pierce.. 


Towel service, Fowler Mfg co........... 

Legislative expenses, Jas 

Expenses attending E C meeting. Washing- 
ton, DC: Frank Morrison, $12; J | oy 
tine, $98; — B Lennon, $125.3 30; Jas Dun- 
can, Jas O’Conunell, $30; Max Morris, 
$193; DA "Hayes, $61; Danl J Keefe, $100; 

m D Huber, —— 


Mailing "AM Fep S Congressmen, P O dept 


$87 90 


10 00 
100 00 


140 00 
25 00 
153 00 


28 80 
10 00 
10 00 


S888 ss8sssssss SESuSs 
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Balance printing pamphlets, 30,000, 8-pp, 
Graphic Arts co 
Orgenising cmpenee, w A Perkins. 


PI le mary ed 
oving safe, fitienelae aad & Co 
235 64 envelopes, and printing same, Buf- 
o Envelo 
15,390 10 envelo opes, and printing same, Buf- 


lo Envelo 
10 rms No. 4 etter paper. 9. $5.50; 1 —y E note 
books, $1; 5 rms No. 
box c' lips, 15c; Smith Premier ty 
5,000 m gueamed labels and cupeeamege, NY 
bond and ticket co 
1 set state B00 wat Library bu 
Printing eee ae $14.20; "2,000 + em | 


pr 000 letter-heads an 
rnishing 6000 2d s eets, $31.50; Law Re- 
porte 


Mounting 2 cuts, ‘Bic; “printing 1,000 enve- 
rco 


Law Repo 
sup applies \iecateees weekiy 10c; 50 blotters, 
1,000 blotters, $2.25; ;13 pen-wipers, 50c: 
: scrap-book, $1.25; 4 ibs sealing wax, $1.40; 
1 ostrich duster, #2. 25; = mailing tubes, 
$10; +Y envelopes, $1.2 25; 1 gross pencils, 
$8.65; 1 memo boo: 12 pencils, 40c; 1 
Harpers weekly, 7 i book index, Tei 
? hoto envelopes, 25e; 24 thumb tack 
arpers weekly, 10c; 1 scrap-book, 
linen pads, #251 12 2 penells, 40c;1 tu ‘eresn, 
10c; 1 eraser, 5c klovers magazine, 
25c: 2 eyeshade, SOc; 1 qt marking ink, 50c; 
Law Reporte 
Expressage, jon, rid S express co. 
Expressage, feb, U S express co..... 
Printing 500 mar yey Law Re 
Printing mar FED w Reporter co. 
Commission on advertisements 
2,000 2c stamps, P O dept 











. Premiumson bonds, Natl suret 
8. 


0. et expense 


eats, Richard Praunsch- 
Eichelberger, $100; John A 
$100; E T Flood, $is0;'T H Flynn, 
$100; Hugh Frayne, $100; Chas i Gram, $50; 
M G Hamiiton, $150; S Iglesias, $122.50: Jas 
Leonard, $ 100; H Robinson $150; J Jas Sex- 
ton, $50: 0b Ls Strawhun, § $100; J Tazelaar, 
$150, Wm E Terry, woe: M “Walker, $100; 
Cal “Wyatt, $150; C O Young, $100; W 
Hahn, $100; C W he $150; pA 
Golden, $150; C F Davis, $100; © L Munro, 


Strike benefits for week ending 8-21-06, F L 
S,! 761,M D Brooks, pres; Urson Boga 


Oo mere 
wel ig, $ $150; He 
Flet 


Strike benefits for week ending 3-21-06, hat 
trimmers 11591, Maud Kendall, sec............. 
12,000’ half-tone cards, $48; 1,500 
2-pp letter circulars, $14.50; corrections 
list of organizations, $11.25; 200 list of paid 
organizers, $7 500 Internationals 1 sts, 
$24; 10,000 organizers letter-head: $27.50 
2,000 instructions to organizers ar a0) 
list ofo nizations, $270;50s jal notices, 
$2; 6,00) Spanish due cards. + 1,000 letter 
circulars, $18; 200 list of d organizers, 
$7.50; 500 bonding blanks’ $id. The Trades 
RR or eee nn ee Coe 
250 2c stamps, 250 le stamps, P O dept. 
| and eg ty pewriter, Smith 


— BOOKK EEPERS: (3% wc 

50; J W Bernhar $89: 
Alexander, $85; STENOGRAPHERS: J Kelly, 
$103.25; L Guard, $105; y | L. Baines, 
$80.95; L Bradley, $75; L McCoy, 
$77.80; R G Russell, $85; s Gaver, $85; 
F L Faber, $75.36; (424 weeks), J Gallaher, 
$74.67; G DWitter; $75.65; (6 week, Jos L 
Dugan, $20.53; (3 1-6 weeks), M Warren, 
M Sinclair, $80; (224 weeks), Z Man- 
50; (3 1-5 weeks), M A Scheele, 
3 ler, $65.30; 
; E Valesh, $125; CLERKS: 
78; ny 3 Thomas, oe: 70; 
ms $85; L A Sterne, $82; Jc 
33; iT Swan, $45; 'L Black 
weeks), F 
(1 week), 


D F Mannin 
Alexander, $5) 

.48; M C any y' $47.89; (32 
MacCallen, GA Boswell, $id; 
BM Sena. $8.25. 


«a 38382 ..a88 
S seseerss 


2,525 20 


28 00 
144 00 
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30. One month’s salary, Sam] Gompers, oa... $250 (0 
One month’s enlazy, frank Morrison, sec 208 83 
Organizing expenses, Michael Goldsmith... 25 50 
Approp to T & L. Cof Can, P M Draper, sec.. 500 00 
Ola 1 of patent, 5c; blacking, 10¢; carbolic 

3 thermometer, l tacks, 10c; 
Phote, Se } mona key, 25e; Yee m. 0, Be; 
garbage 6 can, 50c; pumping out 


oilcloth, 38¢; pos' due, 
a Oe Tw $1.68; <a $1.90; car tick- 


~ 
ao 


in, $1.50; 
W Bernh ard 
sane FEDERATIONIST, J w penene.. 
1,000 warrant books, C F Sud as 
tage on AMER FED, P O dept. 

8 daily and 3 Sunday subs, Wash Post co. 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morviecn 
, E electros and 1 cut, Graphic Arts co. 

Expenses for March, Sam! Gompers. 


BaonBiean 
8 SSesZsspn 


.. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Balance on hand March 1, 1906. 
Receipts for month of March 





Balance on hand April 1, 1906 


General fund......... 
Defense fund 











FRANK MORRISON, 
Secretary, A. F. of L. 








HIGHEST AWARD 
World’s Fair, Chicago 
1893 
St. Louis, 1904 


THE 


|BAR- acct 


FRIEND 


Sold by Dealers 
All Over the World 
Prices, 10 and 
25 Cents 





























Bar Boys’ Friend. 
Best Metal Polish on Earth! 


ad 


Demonstrated at the Detroit Automobile Show, and 
found unexcelled on all Metals and Glass. Send 25 cents 
for sample package—postpaid. General Agents Wanted. 


ad 


GRAMLICH CHEMICAL CO., 


167 Leverette Street. DETROIT, MICH. 





Home Food Company, 
202-208 Lembeck Avenue 
Jersey City, N. J. 


+ 


Manufacturers of the Celebrated 


Alpha Puddings. 


Cheapest and best Puddings ever sold. Desiccated 


Cocoanut and Food Products. Ask 


your Grocer for 


‘The Alpha Brand.’”’ 


ROYAL STEAM HEATERS 
ROYAL HOT WATER HEATERS 


HAVE THE 
FEATHER EDGE 





* 


—the latest and most scientific patented advance in 
cast iron boiler construction. New York Radiators 
—miade in every size and style—are the soundest and 
best on the market. 

These are reasons for the enormous increase in 
the use of ROYAL Heaters and New York Radiators. 


a 


HART & CROUSE CO., Home Office, Utica, N. Y. 


BRANCHES: —— 


COLUMBUS, OH10, 
Poplar & Heary Sts. 


CHICAGO, 
79 Lake St. 


DALLAS, TEX., 
Elm Street 


NEW YORK, 
235 Water St. 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 





Your Spare Time 
Turned Into Money. 





Any wide-awake union man can earn 
money in his spare time by securing 
subscribers for the 
American Federationist 


A few hours’ work in the union hall 
or among his shop mates will give 
surprising results. 

Some of our agents are sending over 
a hundred names as the result of can- 
vassing among their friends during 


odd hours. 
Write to this office for sample copies, 
descriptive booklets and rates of com 


mission. 











The American Federationist 


SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME. 


| a copy | a year 
C. from newsdealers. by subscription 








This is the Label of the 


Journeymen Tailors’ Union 
of America 





1898898 














When you purchase Custom 
Made Clothing insist on having 
this Label attached to each gar- 
ment. 


JOHN B. LENNON, 
General Secretary. 














neds 


Pittsburgh White Metal Go. 


1739 LIBERTY AVE., PITTSBURGH. 
160 LEROY ST., - NEW YORK, 


BABBITT AND ANTI-FRICTION METALS. 


ELECTROTYPE, STEREOTYPE, 
LINOTYPE. 


BEST METALS KNOWN 


PRICES CONSISTENT WITH QUALITY AND 
- +.» MARKET 

















BEAR THE UNION LABEL 


ALL SHAPES QUARTER SIZES 
SOLD ON QUALITY. 

IF YOUR DEALER DONT KEEP THEM 

ASK HIM TO SEND FOR THEM. 


IDE BROS., ALBANy,N Y. 















—<— 


ae. om 
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The Merriam Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of 


SASH, DOORS, BLINDS 
AND BOXES 


Fine Interior Wood Work, Sideboards, Bars, 
and Coolers, Office Fixtures, Mantels, Etc. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


618 to 630 East Water Street 
and 106 to 110 Almond Street. 





THOMAS & SMITH 


CONTRACTING ENGINEERS 





STEAM .. COMPLETE VENTILATING 
POWER .. PLANTS + «COOLING 
HEATING. . INSTALLED ) AIR PURIFYING 





ECONOMY HOT AIR ENGINES 





17-19 South Carpenter Street, CHICAGO 
288 Hudson Street . . NEW YORK 









WILL NOT SHORT STROKE 





BURNHAM HIGH DUTY 


Great BURNHAM 


STEAM PUMPS 


PUMPS FOR ALL SERVICES 
OVER SIX HUNDRED DIF- 
FERENT KINDS AND SIZES 
STEAM, BELT, and ELECTRIC DRIVEN 







MANUFACTURED BY THE 
UNION STEAM PUMP COMPANY 
67 So. Madison St. 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 
Send for Catalog No. 16 













Power 


Direct 
Drive 


Simple 





ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS—\A/ A L. IK El Fe — 48SOLUTELY NoOISELESS 








4 te 30 
Miles 
per 
Hour 


Durable 








Write today. A postal brings full description. 





MODEL B RUNABOUT. 


WALKER MOTOR CAR CO., 105 Fort Street, East, Detroit, Mich. 


PRICE $600. 
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RHEUMATISM 


CURED 
ON APPROVAL 
New External Remedy so Successful 
That the Makers are Willing to 
Wait for their Pay Until 
the Work is Done. 


SEND YOUR NAME TODAY. 
We want to send—free to try—to every rheumatic 
sufferer in the land, a pair of Magic Foot Drafts, 
the great Michigan external cure for rheumatism of 
every kind no matter where located or how severe. 
Send us your name today. The Drafts will come pre- 
paid by return mail. If you are satisfied with the relief 
they bring you, then you can send us One Dollar. If 
not, they cost you nothing. This is the only way we 
sell the Drafts. Nobody pays until satisfied, and you 
can see that we couldn’t afford to make such an offer 
if the Drafts didn’t cure, and cure to stay cured. 
pone ji The Drafts are worn as 
aati Ve illustrated, and cure by ab- 
4 sorbing acid im purities 
from the blood through 
the pores of the tender foot 
soles, and also acting on the important nerve centers 
there. We will gladly show any one who calls the 
thousands of testimonial letters we have received 
from cured chronic cases in all parts of the world. 
Our free booklet (in colors) on Rheumatism contains 
a number of these testimonials, with photographs. 
Write today to the Magic Foot Draft Co., 536A, Oliver 
Bldg., Jackson, Mich., for a trial pair of Drafts on 
approval and our free book Doit now. 












J. M. GUFFEY, President. C.F. FARREN, Secretary. 
A. W. MELLON, Treasurer. 


J. M. GUFFEY 
PETROLEUM CoO. 


Producers, Refiners, Shippers, 
and Exporters of 


Texas Crude Petroleum 
and its Products 





Main Office: 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Branch Office : 
New York Boston Philadelphia 


New Orleans 
Port Arthur, Texas 








Interlocking Rubber Tiling 





Is noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, and 
thoroughly sanitary, more durable than stone 
or earthen tiles, elegant in appearance, manu- 
facturedin a carefully selected variety of colors. 
Endorsed by the best architects and engineers. 
A perfect floor for business offices, banking 
rooms, court rooms, vestibules, halls, billiard 
rooms, smoking rooms, cafes, libraries, 
churches, hospitals, hotels, bath rooms, 
kitchens, etc. 

Samples, estimates, and special designs fur- 
nished upon application. 


Beware of infringers. Patented. 
Manufactured solely by 


NEW YORK BELTING & PACKING Co., Ltd., 
91 and 93 Chambers St., New York. 























THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


PAA POPPI 


PROFIT-SHARING LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES 4 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Amounts to Suit Your Needs up to $100,000. 
Nearly 6% Million Policies in Force. 
INSURING OVER $1,170,000,000. > 


WRITE FOR RATE AT YOUR AGE. 


The Prudential se cr"cerice | 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. ‘ 

Home Office, JOHN F. DRYDEN. 
Newark, N. J. President. 


DEPARTMENT NO. 128. P 
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C. A. WILLEY COMPANY 


Color Grinders 
= «CARD 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Specialties in Carriage and Car Paints, 
Colors, Etc. 


Nott and Vernon Avenues 
Hunter’s Point, - 


NEW YORK CITY. 











UNION LABEL 
of the 


UNITED 
HATTERS 


OF NORTH AMERICA. 





W HEN ng are buying a FUR HAT, either soft or sti 
see to it that the Genuine Union Label is sewed in © 
The Genuine Union Label is perforated on the four e 
exactly the same as a postage stamp. Ifa retailer he 
loose labels in his possession and offers to put one in a he 
for you, do not patronize him. Loose labels in retail store» 
are counterfeits. Cagnaeye manufacturers are usin 
them in order to get rid of their scab-made hats. Tw 
John B. Stetson Co., of Philadc*nhia, Pa., is 
concern. 


a non-unio« 
JOHN A. MOFFITT, President. 


MARTIN LAWLOR, Secretary, Orange, N. J. 
1z Waverly Place, New York City. 





Vegetable & Hemlock Oil 


Cures Asthma, Colds, Catarr! 
Headache and Hay —" 
60 Cents a Bottle. 
SEND 100 COIN & 20 STAMP FOR TRIAL BOTTLE 
VecETABLE & Hemiock On Menicat Co. 


Detroit. Micr. 


BOLLER PIANO CO. 









Union 
Made 1772 
J Milwaukee 
‘ Avenue 
Write for Chicago 
Prices 











McCreery and Company 


Dry Goods 


ae sal 


Wood Street at Sixth Avenue 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















C. H. Bunker, President. Franxuiv H. Heap, Vice-President. 
H. G, B. ALExanpDer, 2nd Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
A. A. Smita, Secretary. 


CONTINENTAL 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


Capital Stock, $300,000 
General Offices: CHICAGO 





Policies are Protected by 
more than One Million 
Dollars Assets. 


Nearly Five Million Dollars 
paid in claims to 175,000 
of our policy holders. 





Good contracts in good territory to good men, 
Producers, address— 
H. G. B. ALEXANDER, 2nd Vice-President and Gen. Manager, 
134 Monroe Street, Chicago. 





BERRY BROTHERS 


LIMITED 


Manufacturers of every grade of 


Varnish and Japan 
FOR EVERY USE KNOWN. 


New York 
Boston 


Philadelphia 
Baltimore 


St. Louis 
San Francisce 


Chicago 
Cincinnati 


FACTORY AND MAIN OFFICE, DETROIT 


Canadian Factory, Walkerville, Ont. 














AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
EVERYBODY NEEDS AN ACCIDENT CASE 


The U. S. Emer- 

> . ncy Case contains 

The ve A iS > sedge ges 
Reading sect | : 

Transom 


v. S. "EMERGENCY 
CASE CO. 

















30 Weaver Building, 


Self-locking. Requires only 
UTICA, N.Y 


one hand to raise or lower 
the transom. Same lifter 
works transoms hung in 
nine different positions 
without changing any of 
the parts. 





























PATENTED 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


READING HARDWARE CO. 


READING, PA. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
96-98 Reade St. 617 Market St. 105 Lake St. 


























HAINES BROS. 
PIANOS 


have been made for over fifty years, and 
are better to-day than ever before. 


LIOWL IO 


2IIVGIOL FHOT9D "454 


“OLS i77 


"HOIW 


Before purchasing a piano send for cat- 
alogue and general information. 


Haines Bros.’ pianos have long been 
recognized by world-renowned artists as 
one of the standard makes of the world. 


HAINES BROS. SSS 


SAVE LABEL FRONTS FOR PREMIUMS 


GLOBE TOBACCO CO, 


DETROIT. MICH, 





mors 2OoO —_ zc 


4HNnCAI > <m MOU>ZBZ soz 
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STORING 
TRANSFERRING AND 


G.W. BROWN #33 


rts aa wee ~— DRAYMAN AND RIGGER 


Warehouse in Northeast 
Pennsylvania 





Machinery, Boilers, Tanks, Safes, Pianos, 
Furniture, and Freight. Padded Vans for 
Furniture Moving. 





Office: Lack’a Avenue and Cliff Street, SCRANTON, PA. 


Residence, 210 Robinson St. 














OUR NEW PATENT FIVE-SLICE INCANDESCENT 


Wire Cone 
TOASTER 


ai Wy’ FOR GAS OR 
GASOLINE STOVES 


——-AGENTS WANTED——— 


HARKINS & WILLIS, Manufacturers 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 









‘‘He faces fearful 
odds’”’ who 
shaves with poor 
soap. Williams’ 
Shaving Soap 
makes shaving 
easy and safe. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets 
sold everywhere. Free trial sample for 
2-cent stamp to pay postage. Write for 
booklet, «« How to Shave.’’ 

The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury, Conn. 





07) SUKIIg J202STIf 
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Established 1884 Incorporated 1890 


THE 
BUSH & GERTS PIANO 


Popular, Reliable, and Union Made 
40,000 Homes Made Happy 
Scores of Lodge Rooms of the American Federa- 
tion have been supplied with these 
well-known pianos. 


Address, BUSH & GERTS PIANO COMPANY, 
Bush Temple, Chicago, Il. 


% BUY 
©) ELGIN 














esti 


AD) UNEXCELLED 








CHARLES CaLMAN 


EMIL CALMAN & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


VARNISHES AND JAPANS 
299 PEARL STREET, 


Between Beekman and Ferry Streets 


NEW YORK. 
FACTORY AT HUNTERS POINT, L. I. 


HENRY L. CALMAN 
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THE . 
, Central Union Telephone Co. 
Brookfield Glass Company General Offices: INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
2i8 BROADWAY — 
NEW YORK Operates and connects with over 
MANUFACTURERS 800 Exchanges 
GLASS INSULATORS, BATTERY JARS pe. 
AND BOTTLES ; : — 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 








SERVIN G OVER 





250,000 Su bscri bers 


IN ITS OWN TERRITORY 


WITH 


Good Service at Reasonable Rates. 







THE JEWETT 
REFRIGERATOR CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 











For Information Address any Central 
Union Manager. 








EDGAR B. JEWETT JOHN E. JEWETT 








PP dada 











Goodyear {| Aa the mena se 
Lumber Company |)“ Waadard® 
nt Baal 
LUMBER || 
CAPACITY, 800,000 FEET PER DAY Myr f i 


GENERAL OFFICE : 


950 Ellicott Square, Md VU al 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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= 
‘YANKEE’ 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver. TOOLS 














are the newest, cleverestand 
“Yankee” Ratchet Screw Driver with finger turn on blade. most satisfactory in use, and 

the first to be offered at so 
- reasonable a price that every 
up-to-date mechanic could 
buy tools of their quality and 
character. 

Other tools are very good 
tools, but “Yankee” Tools 
are better. 

“Yankee” Tools are sold 
by all leading dealers in tools 
and hardware everywhere, 
Ask your dealer to see them. 








“Yankee” Automatic Drill with Magazine for Drill Points. 














“Yankee” Reciprocating Drill for Wood or Metal. 


ots eae Tank bees North Brothers Manufacturing Company, 


FREE On APPLICATION TOS LEHIGH AVENUE AND AMERICAN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 














The Bath-Room Question. 


What’kind of a bath-room does your home 
contain? If the fixtures are old and unsanitary, 
fand you are con- 
templating making 
a change, examine 
the unsurpassed 
elegance and sani- 
tary perfection of 

“Standard” Porce- 


lain Enameled Ware. 


“Standard” 











2 WATERPROOF. Not the Boys, but the Wall 

-— assure a wealth of It is covered with SANITAS, the new 
health to the home and also increase its selling Washable Wan Covering. & plied to the 
value. Our 100-page art booklet, “Modern pa} td. The hand- 


ad ” i i some prints, plain colors and tile effects, 
Bath-Rooms” sent free upon receipt of six cents Sail nish or glazed, with oll colors, make 


postage. it an appropriate covering for kitche 
bath, or 7 other room. A closet lin 
with SANITAS is moth proof. If your 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co Becorator, Dept. tore, Bry Goods of Ol 

and we will send you samples. 

Pittsburgb, Pa. STANDARD TABLE OL CLOTH COMPANY, 
220 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


(Ce WARNING TO ADVERTISERS! 
=> 


Protect yourselves from being defrauced. 


READ THE FOLLOWING 


Report of the Executive Council and action of the Convention of the 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


At Soranton, Pa., on December 14, I90l, 


In reference to 
DECEPTIVE PUBLICATIONS. 


A number of souvenir books have been published in which the name of the American Federation 
of Labor has been used without authority or sanction of any kind from either the American Federation 
of Labor or its officers. The good name of our movement is thereby impaired, the interests of our 
fellow-workers injured, and fair-minded business men imposed upon and deceived. During the year we 
have endeavored to impress upon all that the only publication in which advertisements are received is 
our official monthly magazine, the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST ; and we have also endeavored to influence 
a more straightforward course by those who have transgressed in the direction indicated. In this 
particular we have not been as successful as we should be pleased to be enabled to report to you. How- 
ever, we are more concerned with the future than the past; and in order to be helpful in eliminating 
this cause of grievous complaint, we make the following recommendations : 

First —That we shall insist that no body of organized labor, nor shall any person issue a souvenir 
book claiming that such book or any other publicetion is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Second—That any city chosen by a convention of the American Federation of Labor to hold the 
convention following shall not directly or indirectly through its Central Labor Union or otherwise issue 
a souvenir book claiming that such book is issued for or on behalf of the American Federation of Labor. 

Third—That in the event of any such souvenir book being projected or about to be issued, directly 
or indirectly, by the Central Labor body in the city in which the convention was selected to be held, in 
violation of the letter and spirit of these recommendations, the Executive Council may change the city 
in which the convention is to be held to the one which received the next highest number of votes for 
that honor. ; 

Fourth—That the Executive Council is hereby directed to pues any person or persons in the 
courts w o shall in any way issue souvenir books, directories or other publications in which the name of 
the Ame: ‘an Federation of Labor is used as publisher, owner or beneficiary. 

Fifi —T7hat it be again emphasized that the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is the official monthly maga- 
sine of the. merican Federation of Labor, and ts the only publication in which advertisements are received. 

EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, A. F. OF L. 





Report of Committee to Convention on the Above Report. 


Perhaps there has been no more prolific source of dishonesty perpetrated in the name of organ- 
ized labor than that involved in the publication of souvenir books. Unscrupulous projectors have 
= victimized merchants and other friends of the movement in a most shameful 
fashion, and your committee heartily agrees with the strictures of the Executive 
Council upon the subject. We emphatically agree with the suggestions offered 
as a remedy and recommend their adoption. Asan additional means to this end 
we would recommend that there be published in a conspicuous place in each 
issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST a notice to the effect that ¢he American 
a of Labor is not sponsor nor interested in any souvenir publication of 
any kind, ° 
Adopted by the Convention of the American Federation of Labor, December 
14, 1901, 
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Realizing that there is quite a demand for Metal 
Packing, 


THE GARLOCK PACKING CO. 


has, for the past two or three years, been gay 
conducting an independentand disinterested inves 
gation into the metal packing business of the coun- 
try. As a result they have made a long term arrange- 
ment with the Pitt Mfg. Co. whereby the operation 
of the latter’s plant at E lwood City, Pa.,will in future 
be under their control. Mr. L. Martell, who has 
had fifteen years’ experience in this line of work, will 
remain as manager of this factory, which will be de- 
voted exclusively to the manufacture of a full and 
complete line of metal packings. By the addition of 
this plant the Garlock Packing Co. are prepared to 
supply both Fibrous and Metal Packing to meet any 
and all conditions existing at the present time and 
are secure in their ition as the largest manufac- 
turers and distributers of Packing in the world. 











The Pittsburg Steam Packing Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





Steam, Pa Hydraulic, 
Water, Air, 
Ammonia, (°. Ete, 


FIBROUS PACKINCS 


210 SECOND AVENUE, 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 





John W. Masury& Son 


Paints and 
Varnishes 


New York Chicago 


JAMBS THOMAS, Prest. ROWLAND T. DAVIBS, Vice-Prest. 
ROWLAND D. THOMAS, Secy. and Treas. 
GEO. DAVIES, Pur. Agt. 


Davies & Thomas Co. 


Foundry and 
Machine Works 
CATASAUQUA, PA. 


HORN & THOMAS, Gen’! folie 
Havemeyer Buildi 
26 Cortlandt tSt., New York. 


N. Y. Telephone 4061 Cortiandt 
Catasauqua Telephone 1181 








Pneumatic Tools 


for all purposes, and all favorites of the skilled 
iron worker. One man by the aid of one of 
these tools can accom- 
plish as much as 

ten men by old 
hand methods. 








Send for our gen- 
eral tool and compres- 
sor catalogues. 


Manufactured by 


Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co. 


95 Liberty Street 
NEW YORK 


Fisher Building 
CHICAGO 














COLDWELL 


LAWN MOWERS 


Received HIGHEST Award, 
both Gold and Silver Medals, 
at Pan-American Exposition. »* 











Lg Eee 


They are used on over four hundred Golf Clubs 
and on the parks of Greater New York and most of 
the large cities of the United States. 


EVERY MOWER GUARANTEED 
NEWBURGH, NEW YORK 
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Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. 








ALLENTOWN, PA. 








The Very Best Edge Tools Made in America 


THE FAMOUS OLD 


“D.R. Barton” Brand 


NONE BETTER MADE ANYWHERE 
IN THE WORLD 
For Carpenters, Coopers, Ship Builders, Coach 
Makers, Turners, Butchers, Pump Makers, Wood 
Carvers, Etc., the most complete and extensive 
line of strictly fine and superior edge tools 
made in this country. 


For Sale by First-Class Hardware Dealers 


If your dealer does not keep them and refuses 
to order them, send to us for catalogue, not 
failing to mention what kind of tools you use, 
as we issue Separate catalogues, and state where 
you Saw this “ad.” 


Mack & Co. 


Brown Race, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















American 
Ice Company 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
WASHINGTON, PHILADELPHIA 
AND BALTIMORE 











—— Simonds=——= 
Saws are the Best 


Note.—Any carpenter who will cut out this ad- 
vertisement and send same to us we will send FREE 
OF COST one of our souvenirs. 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. 
Fitcbburg, - - - Mass. 
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ELLIOT CLOTH FOLDER AN D a 


For Cotton, Gingham and 
Silk Mills Bleacheries, 
Print Works, Bag 
Manufactories, 
etc. 


Manufactured by 


ELLIOT & HALL 


Worcester, Mass. 


Our New Level Table is the Best 
and Simplest on the Market 








Fine Clothing 


Our Specialty 


New Styles Great Variety 


Good Materials Well Made 
and 


REASONABLE PRICES 


H. H. Cooper & Co. 


Cor. John and Catherine Streets 
UTICA, N. Y. 














WM. T. DAVIS, President. R. G. BROOKS, Vice-President. 
A. B. EYNON, Cashier. 


WEST SIDE BANK 


No. 109 North Main Avenue 
SCRANTON, PA. 


General Banking Business. - Accounts Solicited. 
Interest Paid on Savings Deposits froin One Dollar Upward. 
Dimes Received on Depésit in Dime Department. 
Drafts on England, Ireland, and Wales For Sale. 
DIRECTORS: ” 
W. Gaylord Thomas. Thos. P. Gordon. 


W. R. Williams. a H. Williams. 
Richard Nicholls. . J. Williams, M. D. 


HALL-HEFFERNAN BRUSH CO. 


Makers of all kinds of 
Mill Brushes, including Finishers, 
Combs and Looms Brushes 





Also makers of the Heffernan Compressed Shoe 
Brushes, including Shank ‘Heel Edge Setting and 
Buttom Brushes, etc. Also Gompressed Brushes for 
Brass, Copper, and Metal Work. 





cs 


R. & H. SIMON 


Silk 
Manufacturers 


Union Hill, New Jersey 


WAREROOMS: 


i EASTON, PENNSYLVANIA 63 GREENE ST., NEW YORK 





